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quite respectable month. There is some di 
‘ versity as to prices owing to different views 
held by iron masters both in the North and 
South, but the publication of the Mav statistics 
showing a heavy reduction in stocks has 
already tended to steady the situation. It 1s 
becoming apparent that the strikes have not 
; had the serious effect on consumption that was 
at first feared. Consumers themselves are 
short of iron, having, as far as we can learn, 
one in stock. It is surprising how close in 
regard some large concerns are running. 
\ delay of a day or two in shipping has caused 
several of them to temporarily shut down 
\ltogether the prospect is much more encout 
ging than it has been for some time 
More Consolidations. 
vear 1s remarkable for the large num 
ber of consolidations, effected or proposed, 
vhich indirectly touch the foundry business 
United States Shipbuilding Co., with a 
capital of $65,000,000 1S One of the letest moves 
ing a number of plants, having a common 
terest, under one management. The plants 
proposed to acquire include the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., New 
port News, Va.; the Union Iron Works, San 
Francisco, Cal.; the Bath Iron Works, Limited, 
and the Hyde Windlass Co., Bath, Maine; the 
Crescent Ship Yard and the Samuel L. Moore 
& Sons Co., Elizabethport, N. J., and the Can 
, da Mfg. C Carteret, N J 
Plans are also being prepared for at least 
working agreement, if not actual consolida 
I mong several of the leading stationary 
engine de Che locomotive builders have 
le« 1 nterests and the American Loce 
e Co. has been formed. It is a consolida 
f leading locomotive companies in_ the 
cept the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
It capitali ed at $50,000,000 Lhe foll wing 
, mpanies are included Brooks Locomotive 


( ooke Locomotive 


Works, Dunkirk, N. \ 


Le como 


Works, 


( ( d Car Pittsburg: Rhod 
island Locomotive Works, Providence R. | 
Ricl d Locomotive Works, Richmond. VY; 
nd Schenectady Locomotive Works, Schenec 

tady, N. \ S. R. Callaway, president of the 

N \ Ce 1 and Hudson River Ra 
( re ened that ttice to iccep ( 
I e mm \met 1 Lox ‘ 
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The agriculiural implement 
re al 


alsO 


manutacturel 


said to favor a closer community 
interests and according to the Farm Impleme 
Vews of Chicago, the following list embrac 


the concerns which have given options to tl 


promoters of the consolidat-on. In all casi 
except that of the Moline Plow Co., the o 
tions have been given direct. The Moline o 
tion is in the hands of a third party: Dee 


Moiine, Ill.; 
Ill.; Moline 


Detour 


X Coa. 


line, 


Deere & Mansur Co., M 
Co., Moline, I] 
Co, Dixon, TMi; 

Plow Co., Rock Island, Ill.; Mo 
Mfg. Co., Fort Madison, Iowa; Dav 
Mfg. Co., Bradley, Ill.; B. F. Ave 
& Sons, Louisville, Ky.; Bucher & Gibbs Pl 
Co., Canton, Ohio; Syracuse Chilled Plow C 
Syracuse, N. Y.; South Bend Chilled Plow C 


Plow 


Grand Plow Ro« 
Island 


rison 


Bradley 


South Bend, Ind.; Fuller & Johnson Mfg. C 
Madison, Wis.; Kingman Plow Co., Peor 
Ill.; Pekin Plow Co., Pekin, Ill.; Peru Pl 
& Wheel Co., Peru, Ill.; Sattley Mfg. C 


Springfield, Ill.; J. Thompson & Sons Mt 
On Wis.; Minneapolis Plow Worl 
Minn.; Union Malleable Iron ¢ 
Metal Wheel C 


Beloit, 
Minneapolis, 
Moline, Ill 


Davenport, lowa. 


Bettendorf 


Two Explosions. 
lwelve men were injured in a terrific exp! 
sion of gas in the Delaware and Hudson cor 


pany's iron Scranton, Pa. G 


foundry at 
generated by melting iron accumulated in « 
of the stacks and exploded with tremendo 


Phe 


ed and all the window-glass within a radius 


fores foundry was completely demol: 


half a mile was smashed 
\merican 

\n explosion in the melting furnace at 
Woodruff & 
ments threatened the plant with destruction 


fire Lhe 


Kdward foundry for a few n 


flames, 


however, were quickly ext 


guished and the damage was practically not 


Philadelphia Nort 


\ 


\ 


ing. The explosion was caused by gas. Burt 
ng coke was hurled up the iron smokesia 


and redhot chunks were scattered in every 


ection upon the gravelled roof. Explosi 


in furnaces of the kind used at this plant 


very rare In this instance it was doubtk 
caused by the coke and iron forming an « 
truction to the free passage of the gases. 

lamage was done to the furnacs Elein (1) 


in yourself and you becor 


swimmer who expects to go 


he botton generally gets there 
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The Buttalo 


he sixth annual convention, or what is more 
popularly known as the Buffalo convention, of 
American Foundrymen has passed into history. 


It was a very successful meeting, a large 
amount of business being transacted without a 
h of any kind. Great credit is due the sec- 
retary of the Mol- 
denke, for the complete facilities provided for 


carrving on the work of the convention. 


association, Dr. Richard 


he business sessions were held in the hall of 
the 74th Regiment, N. Y. N. G. Armory, a short 
distance from the Niagara Hotel, the general 
h 


headquarters of the association. The delegates 


ved early on the scene, doubtless influenced 


al 


in doing so by the presence of the exposition, 
which many visited Monday, the day previous 
o the opening of the convention. The registra 
was in charge of S. W. Spear, of the East 
Buffalo Iron Works, secretary of the Buffalo 
Foundrymen’s Association and chairman of the 
worked 


press committee, who 


ke the 


untiringly to 
visitors comfortable 

Tuesday Morning. 
W. A. Jones, of Chicago, president of the 
Association, called the convention to order and 
ntroduced Mr. O. P 
& Letchworth Co., 


Letchworth, of the Pratt 
Buffalo, whose popularity 
among foundrymen everywhere is_ unlimited. 
Mr. Letchworth’s 
National 
a familiar 
gregate, as 


i h he 


close the 


Association has made him 


connection with 
Founders’ 
figure wherever foundrymen con 


was shown in the enthusiasm with 
was received 


\Ir. Letchworth in his address of welcome 
behalf of the Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange, 
vhich he is president, and the Buffalo Board 
of Trade, extended to those present the cordial 

ff the city. In the course of his remarks 


speaker touched upon the strained relations 
between capital and labor, in 


countrv at the 


all sections of che 


present time, and he deplored 


the stand taken bv certain labor leaders which 
he predicted, if persisted in, will result in great 
iry to the country’s greatest interests. He 
cluded “T have great faith, however, and 
very confident also that the future has 
etter things in store for us. I have great con 
fidence in the belief that the more intelligent 
conservative representatives of labor ap 

| ite the gravity of the situation and that 
tl are inxious and desirous to take such 
st may possibly prevent more strained 


Convention. 


and more difficult relations than now exist. I 


also have great faith and great confidence in 


charity, the 


the forbearance, intelligence, the 
good sense and the level headedness of the bus: 
ness men of this country.” 

Mr. C. S. Bell responded appropriately to the 
remarks of Mr. Letchworth, thanking him on 
behalf of the association. 


President's Address. 


President Jones then read his report for the 
dele- 
prosperous period 
should 


now be marked by serious labor disturbances 1n 


year, which was heartily received by the 
gates. He referred to the 


of the past year and regretted that it 
many trades. 

Continuing Mr. Jones spoke of the education- 
al value of the 


American Foundrymen’s As- 


sociation, and the results it had accomplished 


directly and 
While 
versal support from foundrymen to which it 1s 
entitled, the 


indirectly since its formation. 


the association had not received the unt- 


speaker believed this would be 
changed as 
known. Mr 
work accomplished by Secretary Dr 
in behalf of the 


soon as its value became better 


tribute to the 


M iidenke, 


excell oD 


Jones paid a high 


association and the 


results attained thereby 
Secretary's Report. 

In presenting his report Dr. Richard Mo 
denke said: 

“Established five years ago on the general 
belief that it would be a good thing for foun 
drymen to get together, the Assoc am 
to life in a period when methods began to 
change partly through the exigencies of the 


hardest times this country ha evel 
through, and then again by reason of 
velopments to be credited to our investigators 


The result was a plenty of foundry practice to 


vw discussed by those who were nx1o‘1g to 
keep in the front rank as producer ind con 
ventions, the main features of which were drift 


ing to the incidental entertainment. Gradual'y 


however, matters of dailv practice were fairly 


} 


well discussed, and the achievement f 


‘industrial engineer’ in lines other than 


beginning to be felt most uncomfortably by 


those of us who supply the enormo tonnage 
he consumes, attention was perforce turned to 

( ub ect of rapid productio1 OT ¢ ting at 
elling prices far below anything we had ever 
know! From then on the quest f stand 








188 
rdization so ably foreseen and provided for in 
our constiiution were taken up and thus a pur 


pose given our deliberations which promised to 


be of most far reaching consequence. Our mem 


bers will no longer scan the programs so much 


for the charming courtesies of our generous 
] 
i 


but will look for the sober business 





which may mean so much in their future com 
mere relatior 

“A 1 remarkable corroboration of thes« 
statements it may be added that correspondence: 
with practically all writers on foundry topics 
has developed the fact that our most practical 
founc n gers are studying foundry sciei 
deep d make daily application of it in theit 

\ Vhroughout the year it has been 

f your secretary to obtain papers r 
] Q of practice in the foundry, but 
) hat either the subject 
hreshed out, or that the newe 
f 1 ods are monopolizing al S 
evi ly ention. In any case ou ( 
r he losers nd the range of 
I ‘ Was pretty eve ily COVE 
eel our publications.” 

Dr, Moldenke then reviewed the financial af 

f \ssociation, the membership 

ring 7, and gave the members a short 

of the work accomplished through cot 

espondence and _— the \ssociation JoURNA 
vhich is intended to be a compendium of con 
temporary foundry literature, much upon th 
plan of the Journal of the Iron and Steel Insti 
t of Great Britain. Continuing, Dr. Mol 
denke touched upon the necessity of a better 
technical education for our foundry managers 
in the following words: 

‘In accordance with the resolution concern 
ing the better training of our future foundry 
managers, passed at the last convention, your 
secretary begs to report that this matter was 
taken up by correspondence with practically all 
our institutions of learning which devoted some 
attention to technical education. With only one 


exception replies were received, and these indi 
cated the serious thought given to the problem 


Indeed the establishment of a department for 
foundry theory and practice has been strongly 


recommended in the case of the Carnegie Tech 


nical School \ very extended series of letters 
was the result, for many of our universities 


wished to know in what way they could aid ou 
industry 
that pending special equipment for the purpos 


instruction should be given in foundry prac:ics 


ad 


Vel 


and regular visits to the more 


he consensus of opinion seems to be 
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vanced foundries of the respective distri 
Summer classes should be formed for the stt 
ents who wished to make this their life wo 


l 


( 


1 they should become volunteers in order 


earn what they can of the practical operati 


f foundry procedure. Once the foundry 


‘omes the desirable field for technical students 


it should, and the institutions for learning are 


enabled to add foundry apparatus to their 
equipment, plenty of use will be found for it, 
not only for teaching the various branches of 
the industry, but for advanced investigation, 
and consequent benefit to the students as well 


s ourselves. We sincerely ve this agitation 


hoj 
and feel that a 


eacning ircies Mav go on, N 
ur requirements become be:ter known thereby 


s will su 





est themselves in the nat- 


e solut igo 
ral course of events 
In obedience to a request for information 
ela ti e melting loss in the cupola process 
secretary distributed suitable blank sheeis 
f in y and is still receiving returns he 
nint of interest created is most gratifying, 
lies having come even from Europe, and 
ose of foundrymen who may still w 
— 


p obtain this information of such impx 


observed with much.interes 
nitude of our 


has been repeatedly expressed that our 


with the International Association for Testing 


\Ma-erials in Budé 


Indeed, the mag 


ce to che trade are requested to communic 
with the secretary. It is hoped that a synoy 
nd dy of these memoranda can be presente 
early in the fall 

From the numerous requests for specifica 
tions for gray iron castings received during 1 
year, from the operating departments of g1 

dustrial corporations, the action which will 
he taken on the report of our committee 
standardizing the testing of cast iron will 


indusiry is such that the wish 
Asso- 


ciation should take up this question seriousl) 


= 


( 


1 


at the coming convention 
pest, acting through the American Section, 0 
which we are members.” 
The secretary referred to the death durin 
the vear of W. H. Carpenter, of Providenc 


and Sylvester N. Leary, of Brooklyn, 


aaa 


Zs 


f- 


Y., also to the recent demise of Capt. Henn 
of Berlin, Germany, who was one of the m 
ardent advocates of progress among the G 
man foundrymen 

At this junciure the presence of Howar 
Evans, treasurer of the Association, became 
known, and although Mr. Evans had been 
sent from the three previous conventions 
account of sickness, it soon became evident tl 
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this had not in the least affected his popularity 
with the members, and amid general applause 
he was escorted to the speakers’ stand. 
Report of Standardizing Bureau. 

Thos. D. West, chairman of the bureau, said 
in part 

“While the Association’s standardized drill- 
ings have served their end in a most valuable 
way, there still remains other work in the saine 


direction, and the time seems now ripe for 


some 


action on the next step. We refer 


t t 
to ti 


e instructions received by your committee 


at the Pittsburg Convention, two years ago, to 


a 


learn if anything might be done toward the 


specification of uniform methods in making 
chemical determinations. This matter was taken 
up at that time and has been more or less con- 
tinually agitated by your committee, but action 
was postponed in order to let the iron chemists 
get more in touch with each other after using 
the standard drillings to check up their various 


methods, and realizing the benefits of uniform 


ity in action. 

This is now universally recognized, and 
there appears to be a desire on the part of 
many foundry, furnace and pig iron men, as 


as chemists to have the work of selecting 

m methods for making analyses pushed 
ahead as rapidly as possible. 

“Your committee has been approached so fri 
ntly of late on this subject that 
formal request of Mr. J. O. 
S. Bartlett & Co., 


that a 


upen the 
Henshaw, of N. 
they beg to recommend to 
special committee to 
interests of the foundry, furnace 
emist be appointed to proceed with this 
work with a view of presenting a set of stand 


ard methods for determining the constituents 
of pig and cast iron upon which these materials 
can be bought and sold.” 
On motion of Dr. Moldenke the president 
was authorized to appoint a committee of three 
to investigate uniform methods of 


1 
l 


making 
chemical analyses of pig and cast iron 
Standardizing the Testing of Cast Iron. 
This committee composed of Thos. 
; Stirling, J. S. Seaman, Jos 
Donald and Dr. 


D. We BS. 
S. Mc 


Tames S 


Moldenke, made a_ report 

which is in part as follows 
Your committee desires to state that during 
the past year sufficient work has been done to 
warrant a final report based upon the results 
tained and the conclusions derived therefrom 
We must, therefore, beg that our report be re 
ceived and our committee on standardizing the 


tesiing of cast iron be discharged; and we b 
further that permission be granted to the in 
vidual members of our committee to utilize t 
mass of material collected, for further inves 
gations of interest to the foundry trade and the 
publication of such results as part of the pro- 
ceedings of this Association. 

been 
made 555 tests, many of which were kindly per- 
formed by H. E. Diller, of Pittsburg, Pa., mak- 
ing the sum total for the complete work 1601 


Since our last convention there have 


tests made on 1229 test bars, not counting the 
chill pieces and fluidity strips, the whole ma 
terial handled weighing, roughly, 15 tons. 

There is considerable detail still remaining in 
the way of tabulations and critical studies of 
our series of tests made in all the distinctive 
classes of cast iron. The results we have ob- 
tained have been thoroughly discussed by us, 
and are summarized in the following: 

Chere are two methods of judging the physi 
cal quality of castings. 1. In the abstract 
judging the quality of the iron entering into 
them; this leaves out the elements of uncer 
tainty introduced by the things which happen 
after pouring. 2. In particular—the quality 
of the casting for the purpose intended. This 
can only be ascertained by testing the casting 
itself, or at least the representatives of a given 
lot. This latter method, of greatest importance 
to the buying element, will likely always 
studied and specified by them, and cannot there 
fore be well taken up by our foundrymen on th 
initiative. Car wheels, car couplers, boiler cast- 
ings, pipe, etc., are among the numerous things 

bought 


now under 


which insure good results, the tests being mad 


regularly specifications 


on the castings themselves. As these particular 


instances, however, will always remain tl 


great minority of the foundry product, the 
method of testing which will most concern 
is that which judges the iron entering into tl 
molds. 

lhroughout the whole line of operations o1 
regularly constituted mixtures were used, 


balance of the heats from which these test bar 


u 


+ 


were cast going directly into commercial cast 


ings of the classes designated. The results a1 


herefore entirely comparable with daily prac 


tice, and are not exceptional cases prepar: 


specially for a good showing. For purposes 


comparison green sand and dry sand bars we! 


made side by side even though the iron in pra 


tice goes into only one of these classes of mold 


It was felt that comparison records wet 


as specifications for tl 


wanted just as much 
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separate lines of product. For this reason also 
we recommend one standard size of test bar for 
comparative purposes only, each class of iron 
being given its special treatment for the in- 
formation wanted in daily practice in addition. 

Our studies on the shape of the test bar have 
resulted in the selection of the round form of 
cross section, and this mainly on the score of 
greatest uniformity in physical structure, the 
corners of the square bar introducing elements 
which become troublesome, especially in irons 


with a lower range of the silicon contents. 
SIZES OF TEST BARS. 


The following are the sizes of bars selected 
for tests as 
For a 


in diameter, corresponding to a cross section of 


a result of our investigations: 
ll tensile tests a bar turned to 0.8 inches 
square inch. Results, therefore, multiplied 


by two, give the tensile strength per square 
inch 

For transverse tests of all classes of iron for 
general comparison, a bar 174 inches in diam- 
eter on supports 12 inches apart, pressure ap- 
in middle and deflection noted. 


for ingot 


Similarly 
old. lit achinerv. stove plate 
mold, light machinery, stove plate 
inch diameter bar—that 


and novelty iron a 1% 
is to say, for irons running from 2 per cent. in 


silicon upward or from 1.75 per cent. silicon 
| ¥ fe 
upward where but little scrap is in the mixture. 


For 


heavy machinery and gun metal irons, similarly 


dynamo frame, sash weight, cylinder, 
a 2-inch diameter bar is recommended—that is 
for irons running from 1.50 to 2 per cent. in sili- 
con, or where the silicon is lower and the pro- 
portion of scrap is rather large. 

For roll irons, whether chilled or sand, and 
car wheel metals, a 2'%4-inch diameter bar is 
recommended—that is, for all irons below 1 per 


cent. silicon, and which may therefore’ be 


classed as the chilling irons. 


PROPOSED STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR GRAY 
IRON CASTINGS. 


1. Unless furnace iron, dry sand or loam 
molding, subsequent annealing is specited, all 
gray iron castings are understood to be of cupo- 
la metal; mixtures, molds and methods of prep- 
aration to be fixed by the founder to secure the 
results by purchaser, 


2 All cast shall be 


flaws, cracks and excessive shrinkage. 


ings clean, free from 
They 
shall conform in other respects to whatever 
points may be specially agreed upon. 

3. When the castings themselves are to be 
tested to destruction, the number selected from 


a given lot and the tests they shall be subjected 


to are made a matter of special agreement b 
tween founder and purchaser. 

4. Castings made under these specification 
the iron in which is to be tested for its qualit 
shall be represented by at least three test ba 
cast from the same heat. 

5. These test bars shall be subjected to a 
transverse breaking test, the load applied at tl 
middle with supports 12 inches apart. T! 
breaking load and deflection shall be agreed up- 
on specially on placing the contract, and tw 
of these bars shall meet the requirements. 

6. A tensile strength test may be added, 


which case at least three bars for this purpose 


4 


shall be cast with the others in the same mok 
The ultimate strength shall als 
be agreed upon specially before placing the 


respectively. 


contract, and two of the bars shall meet the r: 
quirements. 

7. The dimensions of the tést bars shall | 
as given herewith. 


There is only one size fo1 
the tensile bar and three for the transvers: 
For the light and medium weight castings tl 
114-inch D bar is to be used, heavy castings 
the 2-inch D and chilling irons the 2%-inch 
D test bar. 

8. Where the chemical composition of the 
castings is a matter of specification in addition 
to the physical tests borings shall be taken from 
all the test bars made, well mixed, and any 
required determination, combined carbon and 
graphite alone excepted, made therefrom. 

9. Reasonable facilities shall be given the in 
spectors to satisfy themselves that castings are 
being made in accordance with specifications, 
and, if possible, tests shall be made at the place 
of production prior to shipments. 


Tuesday Afternoon. 


The afternoon session opened with an ad 
dress by H. M. Ramp, superintendent of the 
Crescent Iron Works, of Springfield, Mo., on 
“Benefits of the American Foundrymen’s As 
sociation as Viewed by an Outsider.” The 
speaker referred at length to the great benents 
that 
foundrymen in this country and Canada, which 


have accrued from the organization of 


has been beneficial not only to the foundrymen 
but to the molder and shopmen as well. ‘It 
has proved,” he said, “that the foundrymen 
must co-operate with one another to secure the 
best results, and cut-throat competition, which 
existed before the organization of this asso 
ciation, when each foundryman guarded his 
plant with the utmost care, lest some improve 
ment he had hit upon should become known t 
his competitor, has received its first wound in 
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the organization of this association. To obtain 
the best results the foundryman has learned 


that an interchange « 


f ideas with his competi 
He is learning what they 


tors 1S a good thing. 


are doing; they are learning what he is doing, 
and the mutual benefits derived are too great to 
be measured by dollars and cents. On the other 
hand, the men in the foundry have also bene 
fited. They have learned that supply and de 
mand must regulate trade and are not rushing 
Senator 
Ramp closed his remarks by extending an in 


into strikes as heedlessly as before.” 
vitation to the Association to hold its conven 
tion in 1903 at St. Louis, Mo., when the exposi- 
tion, which is already in progress of construc 


_ will be held 


and his remarks received close attention. 


ty) 
1O7) 


Mr. Ramp is a fluent speaker 


Influence of Titanium on the Properties of Cast Iron. 


BY AUGUSTE G. ROSSI, NEW YORK, 


his was the first paper read at the conven 
tion. It is in part as follows: 
constituent of 


Titanium is a very common 


iron ores. When below 1 per cent. it is usually 
ignored. When, however, the titanium oxide 
runs from 10 to 40 per cent. or over, the ores 
may lb 


legitimately called “titaniferous” iron 


ores, and these occur in mountain masses in 
several states. Usually free from sulphur, and 
particularly phosphorus, and low in silicon, they 
form excellent stock to mix with soft ores. 
We have positive statements on the influence 
of titanium on cast iron which show that it is 
favorable, be the action itself a direct one by 
alloying, or indirect by the removal of deleteri- 
ous influences. My own experience in produc 
ing several hundred tons of pig iron of this 
nature from ores running 14 per cent. titanic 
acid, 59 per cent. metallic iron, 1.5 silicon, .017 
phosphorus, and .025 sulphur, may be of inter 


est as bearing directly upon our subject. 
The analysis of this pig iron is as follows: 





Silicon. Saimin divans O12 0.174 0.36 O14 
Manganese........... .... 0,08 0.232 0.07 0.25 
ae 0.07 0.183 0.24 0.05 
Combined carbon..... 1.35 3.070 2.95 3.09 
DINNEOIIOS, concnsassiecness 0.14 0.327 0.24 0,255 
Phosphorus. traces 0.024 traces 0.03 
SNA 2.52. i sina taipuksees iS | 0.045 0.022 


This iron, an ideal stock for open hearth, was 
very strong; it could almost be forged cold and 
proved very valuable in car wheel mixtures. 
Added to foundry 


iron it increased the tensile 
strength considerably and is said to have re 
tarded the solidification of the metal in the 
molds materially 


cent. of 


Twenty-five per cent. to thir 


ty per this iron in admixture with 


others cast in chills could not be touched by 


chrome steel drills, and reamers for the hubs of 


car wheels made of this and sub- 


jected to the most trying conditions, were found 


mixture, 


in good order after one year’s service. Test bar 
with 25 per cent. of this titanic pig iron I incl 
by 1 inch by 12 inches between supports broke at 
3.480 pounds, and cast on 1% inch by 1% inet 
by 2 inches chill blocks gave a “chill 1.62 inches 
The metal had a_ transvers« 


strength of 3,390 pounds and chilled 1.06 inches 


deep. original 
The addition of 5 per cent. of the pig similarly 
gave 3.778 pounds and a chill of 1.37 inches 
while the pig itself gave 2,750 pounds and wa 
chilled throughout. 

Titanic acid is not reduced directly by carbor 
at the temperatures prevailing in the blast fur 
naces, and the small percentages we find in pig 
irons are the result of other combined in 
fluences. The use of such pig irons in quantity 
in our mixtures does not, therefore, introduce 
anything but traces of titanium into the cast- 
ings, but a beneficial result is neverthelesss ob 
tained. The properties of the titanic pig sug- 
gest its use for crushers and machinery in 
which substances of great hardness are to be 
pulverized. Manganese steel, while tough, flows 
too easily, and whenever it has yielded under 
strain it sets. By the judicious use of 10 to 20 
per cent. or more titanium alloys a material of 
sufficient hardness and strength might be pro- 
duced which would withstand the severe usage 
this class of machinery is subjected to. 

ritanium alloys are light, becoming more so 
as the percentage of titanium rises, the specific 
gravity of this element being only about 5. The 
melting point also goes up as the titanium con- 
tents The have all 
been by additions to the iron while in the ladle 
or in the crucibles. 


rises. tests so far made 

No direct charging in the 
Test bars 
were always made, giving the iron before and 
after the additions, so that a fair comparison 
would be possible. 


cupola has so far been attempted. 


It is necessary to break the 
alloy into small pieces in order to get a com- 
plete incorporation with the iron in the ladles, 
and if preheated the results will be even better. 
In crucible work it can naturally be added in 
any shape desired, as the whole charge is made 
up before melting. 

The general conclusions derived are that a 4 
per cent. addition of a 10 to 12 per cent. titan- 
ium alloy is most effective for the improvement 
of the castings made. 
lieved that the 


It is also confidently be- 
alloy can be made cheap 
enough to allow a 4 per cent. addition to be 
made without affecting the cost of the castings 


seriously, for the benefits derived are such that 
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cut out or at 


xpensive irons can easily be 


ist reduced to smaller amounts in a given 
xture, 
While investigations seem to show that the 


tion of titanium, so far as the improvement 


f the castings is concerned, is a direct one, yet 


ere may be some indirect effects involved. 


For instance, there may be occluded gases, such 
nitrogen or oxides and nitrides of iron, 
ich prevent the intimate contact of the crys 


Phis 


long suspected, as 


s so necessary for strength removed. 
] 


n of titanium has been 


he metal tianium not only unites readily with 
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rogen, but actually burns in it 


analyses before and after using show prac 


11 


y the same composition so far as silicon 


carbons and other constituents are con 


ed, except for the titanium found in the 


on originally his would show the value 


titanium on the admittedly poor irons and 
a field for them which would dispose of 


stock now. sacrificed 


he question of expense ts really not so seri 


as it looks, for the improvement effected 


ifies an extra outlay Thus chromium 


s about $1.00 a pound, nickel 35c, tungsten 


105 

Goc, and even $2.00 a pound ts paid f molvb- 

denum Yet all these metals art sed x 
. mae . 

tensively in steel making and in percentages 


ranging from 3 to 10 per cent. to be of use 
I 
For 


valves, steam fittings in general, working under 


le same remarks hold good for cast iron 


steam and water pipes, gate and steam 


the great pressures now required for large 
steam cylinders, fly wheels and many other 
purposes where a greater tensile strength is a 


desideratum, these alloys couid find an excel- 
lent application 


Car wheel materials have special require 


DELIVERING HIS 


’ 
ADDRESS | 


nist men. 


fulfill which necessitate a careful 


choice of the materials entering in the mixture 
the 


ments to 
If, by the addition of the alloy, use of 
cheaper materials becomes admissible, even thus 


realizing superior results to those now obtained 


such addition not only may not increase the 
first cost, but actually lower it. Certain rail 
roads which require the “thermal tes are 
even willing to pay extra for the best results 
In this particular line there ts a still more im 


portant consideration. It appears that, with the 


new pressed steel cars, which have 1 Capacity 


of 160 CCO pounds as igainst sone 30,000 
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pounds, as formerly, the pressure on the wheels 
becomes so great that the tire “actually disii 
tegrates under the strain and that wheels guar- 
anteed to furnish a 5 years’ service and excel- 
lent otherwise, will not stand a run of 10,000 
The de- 


mand for a stronger material is imperative here, 


miles, or less than one year’s service. 


the question of cost has lost much of its 
Would not this 


only one example amongst many other appli- 


and 
importance case (which is 
cations of the same kind which could be given) 
show that the use of titanium, which secures a 
considerably increased tensile strength in the 
body of the wheel and a greater strength and 
hardness of chill on the tire, can be particularly 
well adapted, even were it to cause a slight ex- 
tra expense? 

We have already mentioned the possible ap 
plications of the alloy for mixtures for crushers 
of all kinds. Assuming the increase in tensile 
and transverse strength to be as observed in the 
experiments recorded or 25 to 30 per cent., does 
not such an improvement admit of the possibil- 
ity of diminishing the thickness and weight of 
casiings which are not necessarily required to 
this 
saving of materials offset the entire expense re- 


stand special or severe strains. Cannot 
sulting from the alloy, small as it would be in 
any case, for ordinary foundry purposes ? 

At one of the greatest construction works of 
the country large cylinders which are poured 
very hot show iron with a low tensile strength 
even if the silicon and phosphorus are kept 
quite low. Were the titanium alloy added here 
the extra heat would only result in an advan- 
tage, for the hotter the more complete the in 
corporation. In another foundry it was observed 
that the solidification of the meta! in the moulds 
was retarded considerably, and this may be ex 
plained by the very high specific heat of the 
Here, 


for roll makers who wish to keep on 


alloy used then, is another advantage es 
pecially 


feeding into the head a long time. 


\lbert L. Colby, metallurgical engineer, of 
the Bethlehem Sieel Co., of South Bethlehem, 
Pa.. took issue with Mr. Rossi on account of 


his comparison of titanium nickel, and 
iat the Be Steel Co. has 


more experiments than any other steel company 


with 
1 


said tl thlehem 


mad 


in the world with various metals for the pur 


pose of strengthening steel, and the high quality 
of steel obtained had amply justified the ad 
dition of alloys. 


1 what Mr 


of titaniferous ores in the 


“Tam willing and am able to 


Rossi has said ot the de YOSILS 
I 


sustall 


\dirondack region,” 


Mr. Colby. 
found it more plentiful than game. 


said “From experience I hay 
Mr. Ross 
however, offers us no figures on the cost o 
this titaniferous alloy which he wishes to b 
added to iron and steel for the purpose o1 im 
proving the physical properties. From experi 
ence I have found that it is hard to mix thi 
alloy with iron and steel on account of tl 
difference in specific gravity, whereas nick: 
and iron are very readily combined.’ 

John G. Sadlier, vice-president and gener 
manager of the Springfield Foundry Co 
Springfield, Ohio, followed with a paper on 


The Problem of the Molder. 


from which we take the following: 

It seems to be the aim and object of man 
proprietors to teach their apprentices or begit 
ners to make one piece, and when they succeed 
in making that very satisfactory, to keep ri 
peating the operation from year to year as long 
as they will stay in their employ. In man) 
cases the apprentice becomes tired of this stat: 
of affairs, and seeks employment elsewhere ; and 
if he secures it and is able to hold his positio: 
at all, he will be given the most inferior and 
simple work in the shop, for the simple reason 
that he has probably been tried on something 
better, and has failed to give a satisfactory r 
sult. Once he has been relegated to what is 
known as the side floor in a shop, it is very 
dificult for him to get a change. The result 
is, he will never rise above a third or fourtl 
class mechanic. 

Another great reason for the slow advanc 
ment of the foundry is found in the peculia: 
characteristics of the business itself. There is 
nothing in the way of mechanical arts or m 
chanical sciences that requires more thought, 
more mechanical skill, and more skillful pra 
tice.. In all the other trades and professio S 
there are rules, tables, gauges and fixed a1 


systematic order, that can be and are appli 


to the different requirements; besides these 
great amount of literature well and ably wri 
ten, giving full and detailed instructions as to 
the quickest, safest and best method of accon 
plishing certain results. Tables on strengt] 
tables on pressure, tables on measurement at 
result 


All the 


when you come to apply them 


many others that are used are the 
ages of experience and practical test. 
fall shor 
molding, as that is learned almost entirely | 
the sense of feeling, a sense which can not 

transmitted to another, nor can it be transferre 


to paper. It is something that must be acquire 
pa] 
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’ praciice The sense of touch plays 
such an important part in the construction of 

mold, that without it it 1s impossible to con 
struct a mold with any reasonable expectation 
tor success 


The feeling of the sand for its proper temper, 


ts adhesive qualities, and as t 


its porosity ; 
then in ramming, the molder’s sense of feeling 
should be trained to such a degree that he can 
tell at every stroke of the rammer whether he 
struck the bottom with sufficient force to ram 
the sand to stand the strain of the iron, or to 


1 


prevent it from crumbling if dried, or to lift 
well in those parts which are to be raised off. 
[he material handled by the molder is of 
very delicate nature, and is easy to disarrange 
through a very slight mistake in any way. Then, 
again, the iron delivered to him is very fre 
too dull to make clean, sound, perfect 


castings and consequently his labor is all in 


in the office in adding up a col 
of figures makes a miscake, it will show 
If the 


up in the trial balance for correction 


pattern maker makes a mistake in a pattern, a 
tle beeswax, putty, glue, a stick of wood with 
ck-knife and chisel, will correct the mistake, 

S S ll times apparent to the eye. The 
vaterials from which the patterns are con 
structed are of a very solid nature that will not 
crumble away with the slightest touch of the 


nd. Many of the mistakes in the machine 


shop are overcome by fitting another piece to 
one that has been spoiled, as an error in 
measurement. In the foundry, a slight mistake 
versight will cause the entire day’s and 


imes the entire month's work to go to the 


scrap pile \ oversight here can 


mustake or 


be seen in time to correct, consequently 
nolder is looked upon as careless and 
liffer¢ He has probably made two molds 
frot t tern as near alike as possible 
e casting from one will be a_ beautiful 
g¢ to look at, and the other will probably 
ped ngainly candidate for the 
< ip-pile 

he best method to overcome these difficul 
( d be to leave nothing undone to edu 
cate e€ apprentice after he has secured a posi- 
1 in the shop in which he proposes to learn 
olding, as complete as possible, through his 
course of apprenticeship, until we land him on 
he highest rung of foundry fame. And in do 
ng this we hope, in a measure, to solve the 

molder problem 
Betore ting boy in the shop as ful 


fledged apprentice. I] would ask my colleagu 
in the foundry business to take this applicant 
for foundry honors on a probation of, we wil 
say, three monihs; during which time he 
should be continually under the eye of the for« 
man, or his assistant, and watched very care 
fully without interfering or in any way coerc 
ing his action. If he exhibits an inclination t 
learn, is industrious, and becomes thoroughly 
interested in his efforts to become familiar wit 
foundry practice, he should be assigned 
some slight duty that would make him profi 
able. 


make a contract with him for three years and 


At the end of the probationary period 


nine months, giving him the benefit of the three 
If at the end of thre 
months’ probation he does not seem inclined 
or interested, it 


months as a novice. 


would be a kindness to the 
boy to request him to try something else. 

[I do not believe that molders are born, not 
made, but I will say that unless you have the 
material in the individual to make a molder, 
you can not possibly accomplish anything. After 
he has been accepted and regularly indentured, 
then it becomes very much the duty of the fore 
man to see that he will become a competent 
man and a good mechanic. 

he boy starting in on his first piece feels a 


certain amount of excitement and_ interest 


which should be cultivated and kept alive. H 


should not be scolded, cowed or bully-ragged 
for a slight mistake, 


DY a few kine 


but should be encouraged 
lly spoken words, as there never 


was a brow-beaten and cowardly apprentic: 


who made a successful or first-class molder 
It is by implanting the spirit of “I can” and 
“T will” in the heart of an apprentice that you 
What | 


cowardly apprentice is not the boy who will be 


afraid 


obtain the best results. mean by a 
to knock his shop-mate down for an in 
sult, nor to be afraid to resent harsh words, or 
ill treatment, but the one who is afraid of losing 
the casting he undertakes to make. I believe 


there are 


more castings lost through an over- 
anxiety to make the work correct than from 
carelessness or any other cause. Every shop 


should have one or more first-class journeymen 


whom ithe apprentice should be encouraged to 


take as his model, SO far as possible. Yet it 1S 
necessary to encourage originality after a cer- 
tain period. The apprentice should be encour- 
aged to be self-reliant, and be advanced as he 
succeeds in making good and satisfactory work 
The older molders should not be allowed to 
stand in the way of advancing the apprentice 


e very best work in the shop, if he 








ee 
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roves himself able to turn it out satisfactorily. ing spent many years as a molder in the foun- 
The apprentice should further be encouraged dries of this country. It seems to me that the 
interest himself in all the details of foun- molder of today is not required to have nor 


Iry practice, the character of the sand best does he have the same knowledge of molding 
uited for the different classes of work, and as was possessed by the craft 15 or 20 years 
ilso the different brands of iron that go into ago. They are retrograding into a class of 
specialists and a molder that can do general 
founding is hard to find. I say that this lack 
of knowledge on the part of the molder ts 
largely blameable on himselt, inasmuch as, 
after he has served his time in one shop on one 
kind of work, he goes out and calls himself a 
molder. By no means is he a molder; he is a 
specialist. I think on the other hand that the 
foundryman is also guilty. He keeps a molder 
on one kind of work if he shows aptitude for 
it, with the result that the molder gets no 


general training. Even in this age of specializa- 


tion, a certain percentage of general molders 





mixtures for different grades of casiings. In 


he should be taught that the mixing of 
e metal and cupola practice is second only to 
making of the mold itself. The characier 
the coke, the height of the melting point in 
cupola, the regulation of the blast, the tem 


rature at which the iron is melied. and th 


} 1] 


ding by fracture and other methods; all 
ese he must be shown to have the greatest 
ring on the finished casting 

he time spent in the education of the mold 


apprentice in all points of foundry practic 





taining directly to the making of the cast 


g, is one of the best investments any foundry 


. } M I | 
nager can make, for it is the apprentice, well 
lucated in these matters, who makes the first , 
\ « | ed in the s I s trv 
iss molder. { 
aT nless something 1s done educate the 
apprentices in our shops, tl loss ot th class 
Mr. Sadlier added the following “The of molders will be largely fel 
Ider employed in American foundries is de S. Groves, of Pittsburg, heartily concurred in 


enerating. I am talking from experience, hay the remarks of Mr. Sadlier, and said that it 
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would pay any foundryman, and would pay him 


well, to give the apprentices an opportunity of 
helping on first-class work and to instruct their 
molders to help them in every way possible in 
the work on the foundry floor 

Mr. Thos. D. West of Sharpsville, Pa., fol 
lowed with a paper entitled 

Effects of Variations in Manganese on Different 

Grades of Cast Iron. 

In it the author describes some experiments 
conducted by him to establish the effect of man- 
ganese upon cast iron. He says: 

“In a general way, the addition of manganese 
to the iron in the cupola increases the hardness 
by raising the percentage of combined carbon, 


which means greater contraction and chill, with 


a decrease in deflection and elasticity. While 
it is true that manganese in cupola mixtures 
has the tendency just mentioned, experiments 
show that the variation of manganese generally 


existing in any one grade of pig iron will have 


e, if any, effect on the physical proper 


ties of the casting. Something which is entirely 


from the changes due to the silicon 
and sulphur of iron coming from any one mix 
fuel. that 


manganese in the ladle tends 


flux and Tests show 


ture of ores, 
the addition of 


to increase hardness, contrary to what has 
hitherto been written on this subject. However, 


me to low silicon irons, we find that 
ladle is 
throwing out graphitic carbon, or softening the 


iron, and 


when we c 


manganese in the very effective in 
very sensitive as it produces radical 
changes here 

strength of 


‘The effect of manganese on the 


iron is its tendency to make iron sironger. 


lding manganese to molten metal the iron 


should never be dull, but as hot as practicable 


in order that all the manganese may be melted 
in such a manner as to give a homogeneous 
mixture Where iron is dull a fracture may 
often show litile bright spots or grains of man 


ganese alloy which did not melt or mix proper 


ly with iron. In such cases more harm ts done 
than good 

One culiar effect of adding manganese to 
cast 1ron 1 that 1t causes the sand to peel more 
freely from the castings. With the very same 
iron free from manganese the sand will stick 
very sirongly to the castings. This may in a 
measur count for some castings of the same 
pattern peeling much more easily than others, 


even if made with the same grade of sand and 
facing and poured with metal of equal fluidity, 


a phenomenon we have often been at a loss to 


understand.” 
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Briefly discussing Mr. West’s paper, Mr. A 
L. Colby, of South Bethlehem, Pa., said: “The 
advantages of manganese in foundry pig iro 
follows: It 
as it raises the combined carbon. It 
adds fluidity. 


may be summarized as adds 
strength 
It increases density, as it re 
moves gases producing blow holes, and als 
makes a more uniform grain due to a more 
regular distribution of graphite, so that in ma 
chining you obtain the advantage of a much 
grained material to work on 


more uniform 


Manganese is especially advantageous when 
presented in a high silicon iron, for it makes 
a soft, dense, strong casting.” 


Edward B. Gilmour, of Milwaukee, Wis.., 


then read a paper on the 
Equipment and Management of Foundries, 
from which we take as follows: 

In order that the foundry may keep pace with 
the other industries, it behooves foundrymen 
o adapt themselves to their surroundings and 
advance with the times in supplying the de 
mand as it comes forth. This can only be don 
by building and equipping foundries on the 
most modern principles and getting rid of the 
idea that all that is essential is simply to have a 
crane, cupola and a drying oven, because to th« 
unpractical mind this is about all that can b 
seen. These appliances are certainly the most 
important that are there, as is evidenced when 
visitors enter the foundry, the foreman show 
ing wich pride how fleetly his crane can ru 
movements can be made with it 


and how many 


at one time; he will also revert to the cupola 


and expatiate upon its merits as a melter in 


quancuty and quality. 


In the first place we will consider what 


modern and up-to-date foundry should be wher 


quantity and quick deliveries together are of 


greatest importance. The foundry should b 


built so as to have easy access to all othe 


depariments, especially the pattern shop and 


machine shop; it should be in a position to re 
ceive the greatest amount of light and air in o1 
der to dispell all of the obnoxious gases ge1 


erated while casting; there should also b 


he greatest amount of comfort possible for the 
en employed therein, because i4 
cold, 


full value from the men when they do not fee! 


winter tim 


when it is excessively you cannot get 


comfortable, and in summer time, when i. is 


extremely hot, if your place is not well ven 


tilated, the men will very often walk home 


after the company has been at the expense to 
The 


point in building a foundry is to concentrate 


get up steam to run the plant. main 
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important operations as near the center as pos 
sible, as a very long, narrow foundry may be 
a source of trouble by causing many delays, 
because one crane cannot pass on account 
of another being in use at some inconvenient 
place. It is desirable to have a crane equipped 
with double trolleys, the reason being obvious, 
for when there is a very heavy piece to make 
it is not practicable to put all the metal into 
one ladle, as this might be too heavy a load 
for one point on the crane, whereas if the crane 
has double trolleys a ladle can be suspended 
on each hook, which will amount to having 
two cranes. I have often seen three cranes 
used to pour a large piece, four ladles being 
used, one of the cranes taking two ladles 
when one was emptied it had to be dropped 
down and another which was in readiness pick- 
ed up). If the cranes had double trolleys they 
would have only used two cranes and done the 
work more expeditiously, thereby leaving the 


third crane free to take the iron away from 


the cupola and cause no inconvenience. In 

king out heavy castings both hooks can be 
ttached to a piece exactly as if two cranes 

d_ be employed In the case of larg 
molds, where two cranes are required (such 
as ver large fly wheel molds), they can be 
lifted in the same manner. If at any time 


t he motors 


should burn out the 


blow be hoisted out of the way, and 
the other trolley used until there is time to 
have repairs made, thereby avoiding the loss 
of time by having men waiting until the 
crane is in readiness again In many cases 


where two cranes are used to roll over heavy 


molds, one crane with two trolleys will serve 
he purpose just as well and save the in 
convenience of keeping one crane waiting for 

\ end of the shop there should be 
placed stationary spindles for loam work, a 
wall ral provided between every two spin- 
dies in order to lift them as well as light 
plate out ind in, as desired, so that there 
vill be no waiting for the large crane. When 
the spindles are out of use they can be sus 
pended t short chain attached to the pillars, 
nd the arms can be pulled up against the 
Wi \ f the way. The drying ovens 
re placed in the side wings, three at each 
side ras many as may be desired), the tracks 
are cross the shop, so that a mold 
can be put under any of the cranes, so that 
1 three of them can be used in connection 
with the me oven track at the same time if 


required. The cars are run out of the ovens 
with an endless link belt chain, a loose chain 
being hitched to the car with an “S” hook 
which can be attached to any link of the chain 
Near the center of the shop are the cupolas 
which are set up pretty high in order that 
an eight or nine ton ladle can be placed upon 
a truck and run underneath the spout. When 
filled it may be transferred under any of the 
cranes, or it can be side-tracked and another 
ladle set under. The end of the shop is re 
served for the cleaning of all castings, and a 
railroad spur put in far enough to load and un 
load trucks with each crane. The tumbling 
barrels are placed in line with the sand sheds, 
so that the noise and dust may be kept outside 
Double emery wheels are 


of the foundry. 
placed in the side wing, and benches provided 
with vises are installed in order to chip the 
small castings. On one of the tracks there 
can be placed a track scale large enough to 
weigh a regular flat car. All castings should 
be marked with weight and date of making, 
and a record kept which can be referred to at 
any time in order to know the exact mixture 
of the metal used in them. 

\ttached to the foundry there should be a 
chemical laboratory, also equipped with a com- 
plete set of testing machines in order to mak« 
all the required mechanical and chemical tests 
[ am of opinion that both are essential in all 
well regulated foundries. I also believe that 
it is necessary for a foreman in the foundry t 
be possessed of some chemical knowledge on 
the mixture of metals and other materials us« 
in the foundry. This knowledge can be easily 
acquired by any one who is desirous to re 
ceive the information, and I predict that in the 
future it will become one of the indispensabi 
qualifications of any one who wishes to be 
come a foundry foreman. 

\long each side of the foundry is a railroad 


ng intended to distribute the coke to th 


f 


ovens and the cupolas. The sand and othe: 
materials required in the foundry is placed in 
sheds built against the foundry wall, which 
serves to keep out the frost in winter time. 

he cupolas should be provided with a reg 
ular system of trolley tracks and suspended 

ucks running from the pig iron sheds direct 

the elevator, and from the elevator to the 
charging door of the cupola. Each truck 
should hold a complete charge for the cupola 
here should be a liberal supply of trolley 


ucks in order to save handling the iron too 


ften. When these trucks are emptied they Cal 
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be returned by ihe return track to be refilled.* 


\ scale can be arranged in connection with the 
rolleys to weigh the charges. The trucks can be 
uised and lowered upon the scale by means of a 
ong lever suspended from the trolley. In close 


proximity to the scale there should be a black- 
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vith each day’s heat properly recorded 


ng columns itemizing the mixture of each 


rge, and these charges should go in thei 
gular order so as to prevent confusion. The 
er of the charges should be made out by 


reman each day and a correct entry re 

led in a book provided for the purpose 

he foundry business requires incessant 

idy, as I have said, but it very rarely re 
| i bright boy comes into the 


ndry he very soon becomes dissatisfied on 


unt of the nature of the work, it being hard 
lint, - euthin 11 the found } 
dirty, as everything n the toundry has 

be produced by manual labor. Whenever 


boy discovers any improved method for 
ducing a piece, it 1s simply adopted as +1 
ne shop in general, and he 


es no credit for his study. Such 


equipping a foundry the manager should 


vs be open to conviction and get the best 


s which may be procured for the purpose 


at the lowest possible cost. In some large 
foundries it is customary to use a cross to lift 
heavy molds. Attached to this tool are heavy 
slings, which are made in many different 
styles. Some are simply huge links, and when 
these are used it is necessary to have a large 
assortment in order to suit the various require- 
ments. Again, some foundries have slings 
made in a most ingenious manner, and which 
can be extended to any length, and serve 
the purpose admirably. The most improved 
method of lifting heavy molds, however, is 
with a steel beam, best made of an I section 
and suspended at the center \ double shackle 
or clevise, with a loose hook on each end, 
which slips out and in on the beam to suit the 
requirements, is employed. The reason for us- 
ing double shackles is that with an uneven load 
ich half, 


independent upon the hook of the crane, where- 


the beam 1s suspended directly with 


as if only the single bar is used, at the least 


swing of the crane the load will roll in the 
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ho which are lengthened at will to suit the 
equirement his is 1 far the expe 
( s method of fting heavy Phe 
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and the device takes up very little room when 


not in use. A good rule to go by in making 


these chain hooks is to double the size of the 


chain; thus for 34 chain use inch and a half 


square iron bent over the diagonal section. 


For the purpose of curbing, some founders 
use sheet iron plates about 72 inches by 30 


inches, with a row of holes at each end in 


order to bolt them together. This is a very 


crude and slow method. Other founders use 


a cast plate made with lugs on the ends, s 


as to allow a pin to join the plates together. 
I believe, has been patented, and 
the 


Being of cast iron, they are very heavy 


Chis plate, 
is made in various sizes to suit require 
ments 
to handle, but are very good. In my opinion 
the best and most practical plate for curbing 
purposes is simply to take a steel plate three 
sixteenths of an inch thick, 27 inches high and 
the 
such as 36 inches, 24 inches, 18 inches, and 6 


For 


to have them 14 by 14 inches. 


of various widths, to suit circumstances, 


inches making runners it is advisable 
These plates are 
very light, are easily transported trom place 
to place and take up very little room in stack 
ing up out of the way. 

For binding or fixing molds together, bolts 
best. 


are the They can be made in various 


lengths, also lengthened to suit the require 
ments by using reverse hooks linked in a trian- 
gle or sling, which is put over the lower han- 


dles. 


12 inches, 24 inches, 36 inches, and so on, in 


These hooks should be made 6 inches, 
any length as desired, and should be made of 
no less size of iron than 134 inches. 

In the green sand shop there should be a 
plentiful supply of gaggers and an abundance 
of clamps and a place to put them. For all 
standard there should be flasks for 
follow boards. All flasks 
are too heavy for hand lifting can have 


patterns 
the purpose, with 
which 

trunnions bolted on the sides, so that they can 
be rolled over without lowering down; unless 
when too large, as they are then apt to spring 
a little. I have rolled very heavy flasks with 


runnions, however. 

In this age of economy it is not practical to 
have molders do work which can easily be done 
helper. All flasks should be fitted to 
the pattern before being brought to the molder, 
al. facing sands should be mixed and sifted by 


and brought to the molder. The 


power sieve 
iron for casting should be carried by large 
ladles or conveyors, so as to be handled quickly 


1 
] 
! 


taken 
off the floor at night, and the sand watered 


and cheap castings should be 


y. The 
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up ready for use when the molder 
the The 


and cut 


comes to work in morning. same 
rule applies to the loam shop, as molders aré 
betier satisfied to do only molding work. It 
is a good practice to have two men follow the 
crane and lift all work under the guidance of 
the molder making the piece. These two men 
will endeavor to locate all work in such a way 
that it will be for the general good. The man 
ager should have complete control of his men 
He should not become too familiar, as famil 
iarity breeds contempt. He ought to be a good 
mechanic and competent to give advice when 
ever it is required, and not afraid to assume 
responsibility. Whenever orders are giver 
they should be definite and decisive, because 
when orders come from one in command which 
decisive the who receive them 


are not men 


become careless and pay little attention. To a 
man possessing the requisite qualifications to 
become a competent manager a liberal salary 
should be given, because the success or failure 
of the company is determined by a _ proper 
knowledge of the business being entrusted to 
him, even if the company has unlimited capital. 

In the management of the foundry there is 
nothing of more importance than to have a 
correct accounting of all that transpires. This 
can be accomplished by a regular system of 
bookkeeping, so that the foundryman can in 
telligently estimate on whatever contracts may 
be upon the market. There should be a store 
room for the foundry and all materials should 
be checked by the storekeeper, who should als 
be supplied with a regular set of books for re 
cording everything. There should be a proper 
place for everything, so that he can hand ou 
the goods as quickly as possible, and not have 
men lounging around the window. Wheneve 


supplies are given out, he must record then 


against the job and the individual, and whet 
the person knows that everything is recorded 
against him he will be very careful not to be 
wasteful. This storekeeper can also check wy 
all castings which are delivered to the different 
departments, and in return take a material slip 
signed by 


the 


properly the party receiving sucl 


castings. At end of each month these 


books are balanced, and the cost per pound of 
every casting noted. An average cost of al 
castings should also be made, so that the fore 
man can instantly know how the foundry 1 
doing, and if there should be any discrepancy 


he will know just where to locate the trouble 


Mr. West said that he believed that the day 
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is not far foreman of the 
that his 
far exceed that of the 
advocated a 


distant when the 


foundry will also be a chemist, and 


technical training will 


present. He school in foundry 
practice 


and 


men should be so educated that the proprietor 


for the education of foundry foremen 
superintendents, and believed that fore- 
of the foundry will be enabled to discuss with 
him matters pertaining to the operation of the 
foundry in a manner that will be beneficial vo 
the proprietor. 


J. A. Lanigan, 


¢ } 
lavor the 


did not 
suggestion made by Mr. West that 


of Lawrence, Mass., 


1 


foundry foremen should be chemists, inasmuch 


as a man in preparation for such a position 
would be compelled to spend his best years in 
school. H. McPhee, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
concurred in the remarks made by Mr. West 


favor of a better training for foundry fore- 
men, and hoped to see the day when a school 
kind will be established for them. 
President 


of affairs on the 


of som«e 
Jones blamed the present condition 
shortcomings of the appren- 
lp system. “We have no way of holding 


the boys in our foundries. They commence 


o work for us to learn a trade and when they 
have gained a little knowledge they leave be- 
cause they have been offered a little better pay 


and the 


elsewhere, result 1s that they do not 
I thorough 


molders. There is not the 


today to make the full-fledged molder. 


But do not misunderstand me. We are sur- 
passing the world today, not with the best 
mechanics but with the best specialists. These 


two points are to: be taken into consideration 


in the discussion of this question. In Chicago 


idday there is a large manufacturing estab- 


hment where the apprenticeship system is al- 


ils 


most down to perfection, to my mind. The 
boys, after serving their time there are urged 
to seek employment elsewhere in order that 
they may learn how operations are carried on 


in other shops, and after considerable such ex- 
perience can always return to the shop in which 
ey served. They have gained knowledge in 
other shops and return with all this wide ex- 
perience for the benefit of their employer.” 

C. S. Bell said: “In the foundry of today we 
This 


reduces the proportion of skilled men required 


have introduced the molding machine. 


and takes away the molder’s interest. The re- 


that he 


is only a part of the machine 
We take in boys and if 


1 


which ne operates. 


they show a proficiency on a certain line of 
work we keep them at it. I must say with em- 


phasis that we are greatly indebted to the shops 


that are making our mechanics. To say that 
there are no better molders today than there 
were twenty-five years ago is wrong. Today 
they do things in the shop that they were not 
able to do only However, 


w2 must remember that machines and special- 


a few years back. 


ists are bound to make machine men.” 
A paper contributed by Percy Longmuir, of 
Sheffield, Eng.., entitled 


Control of the Foundry, 


was then read. The author insisted that the 


foundry foreman should be capable to take 
complete charge of metallurgical as well as me 
His 


found in an article 
contributed by him to The Foundry and ap- 


chanical operations in the shop. ideas 


along these lines may be 


pearing in our issue of November, 1900, under 
the heading “Foreman or Chemist.” 
Trip to the Exposition. 

On Tuesday evening the Buffalo foundry- 
men provided a special train, which conveyed 
the delegates and their friends to the grounds 
of the 
there, 


Pan-American Exposition. 


groups 


Arriving 
formed and a 
couple of hours pleasantly spent in viewing 
the many attractions. 


individual were 


Excursion to Niagara Falls. 


On Wednesday morning the Buffalo foundry- 
men gave the visitors an outing to Niagara 
Falls, a special train being provided. At noon 
an elaborate luncheon was served at the Inter- 
national Hotel, the delegates being later photo- 
During the luncheon Wil- 
Pa, introduced as 
toastmaster, who in a neat speech compliment- 
ed the 


graphed in a group. 
lis Brown, of Erie, was 
Buffalo foundrymen on the care be- 
stowed upon the Fitting remarks 
were also made by O. P. Letchworth and oth- 


visitors. 


ers 

After luncheon the visitors scattered in 
groups to view the magnificent scenery sur- 
rounding the falls, a great number taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to make a trip along 
the Niagara river on the Canadian side and re- 
turning by the Gorge route on the American 
side, 

Wednesday Evening Session. 


A memorial was presented to the American 
Foundrymen’s Association by a committee com- 
posed of Thos. D. West and Dr. Richard Moi- 
denke, appointed by the Pittsbure Foundry- 
men’s better 


Association, calling for a sys- 


tem of grading pig iron than is at present in 
Mr. West’s original paper on this sub- 


vogue. 
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ject appears in THE Founpry for April and in 


answer to the following questions: (1.) Do 
you approve of the establishing of more uni 
form methods for grading pig iron by analysis? 
(2.) Do you endorse the method outlined by 


M1 West S pape r? (3 ) 


your opinion as to what division of silicon, sul 


If not. please state 


think best in the grading of pig 
iron, and state what views you hold on this sub 
ject which you would like to have considered at 
the convention, many replies were received, 
indicating that the foundrymen were interested 
in the establishment of more uniform methods. 
M1 \lfred Ladd Colby, of the 
followed with a lengthy discussion 
1 Mr. West’s paper 
and described the system in use at the Bethle- 
hem Steel C 


S. B. Marshall, of the Dunbar Furnace Co., 


sethlehem 


nts brought out 11 


suggested a different system from that pro- 
posed by Mr 
more or less trouble in its details. 


Ramp, of Aurora, IIl., 


I 


West, which he felt would cause 
read a paper 


Green Sand Cores, 


[his subject bears directly en the foundry 
yusiness and is one of the important features 
in molding \ green sand core is a core con- 
structed from the same material used to make a 


green sand mold. It is not dried in an oven 


but placed in the mold as soon as completed, 
thereby saving the fuel that is necessarv to fire 
the core oven when dry sand cores are used. 
In making light castings the green sand core 
has lvantage over any other core becaust 

( nes the rough and irregular joints 
tl e often found where a dried core and a 
p f the mold come in contact with each 
ae 


1 Y 1 ] } + +} 
( etely Ss nae Va n Casting tne 
gret ( Ss ne est Is If : dried core S 
s always bility of the heat from 
] tor mcIn]E he - i “4 ] 
the g sing the material in the dried 
core and thus break the casting. An 

tage is when cle ng castings 
ve Y ( nd core requires considerable 

dig out of the casing: if 

} ] 1 

y sed t 1S required 
t e ( g 11 de o remove the sand 
Gree cores can be used to advantage it 

¢ T ) rs 4 wf T Tye 

) ‘ ‘ ‘ pip 

\ 
‘ \ ocomotive smoke 
] 
( nd nilar casiings 
; 

} be made ng enough ti 
me ’ ? Mor \n 


arbor usually made of cast iron, often of wood 
is used to carry them. 

In making a green sand core for a locomotiv: 
smoke stack the proper rig would be a cast iro1 
core barrel 1 inch thick, the shape of the core 
portion of the stack, allowing only about I incl 
for sand between the barrel and the inside o 
the stack. The barrel must be covered wit] 
prickers about 1% inches long by ™% inch 11 
diameter, tapering to a point, in order to carry 
the sand. There should be equally as many 
inch holes in the barrel to allow the gas to es 
cape freely. Both ends of the barrel should b 
turned off to suit the ends of the flask the mol 
is made in. The core is formed by setting th: 
barrel on two wooden horses with iron bearing 
attached to them for the spindle of the barrel t 
rest in. The sand is now pressed between thi 
prickers and a strike of the proper shape 
placed on the wooden horses the right distance 
from the barrel, a crank is used to turn the 
barrel as fast as the sand is pressed between 
the prickers. In this manner a stack of any 
thickness may be made from one core-barrel 
\s soon as the mold is poured and the cast 
ing is cool enough a chain is hooked on to the 
end of the barrel and the barrel and casting 
A little rap 


ping on the casting will cause the sand betwee: 


are hoisted to a vertical position. 


the core-barrel and the casting to run out anc 
relieve the stack, which will drop off of the 
barrel. In this case a dried core would make ; 


very poor job. Not only would it cost more t 


make the core and furnish the material, but, as 


stated before, the expansion of the materia! 


would break the casting because it generally 
averages only about 3-16 inch thick. 

Core barrels for soil pipe cores are made 01 
the same principle, instead of prickers, however 
Where 
is not possible to use a core barrel arbor an 
Often th 


depressions are made in the barrel 


anchor, lifting plates are used. 
arbor must be made in sections to enable thi 
molder to get it out of the casting after th 


s 


mold is poured. Lifting plates are general! 


nade with threads for lifting screws to mal 
t possible to take the screws out after t] 


green sand core is placed in its position in t 

mold There is considerable core sand ai 

labor saved in making railroad oil boxes wit 
green sand core. In this case an arbor mad 
sections is used, the shape and number 

sections depending entirely on the size at 

hape of the oil box. 

are many small dry sand cores (suc 


cores forming round and square holes 
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fferent sizes) used that could be made in 
een sand much cheaper. One of the reasons 
ey are not made in green sand is because the 
ttern maker, as a rule, carries a stock of 
re prints of different sized round and square 


res. He, knowing there are core boxes for 


a lot of small dry sand cores, say 1 inch by 


114 inches, that could just as well be made in 


green sand. There is, without a doubt, quite a 
sum of money spent every year for labor and 
material to make dry sand cores that could 


just as well be saved or put to some better use. 
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ve | ctical experie e in the bus 
ce, in case of the smoke stack 
I d « ¢ ould not be pracil il, neithe 
d green sand core for the steam ports 
Corliss cvlinder be a success 
iT nd cores are not good for making 
( ng vhere there 1s a heavy pressure 
met One reason is because it is not pos 
( LAKE green Sa d core hard enoug! 
nd as grea pressure as a dry sand 
( yvithou i cu scab \1 
t t in favor of the dry sand core is 
( placed in the mold, sav an oil be 
give the proper metal on all sides 
I eing placed In properly 
{ ¢ nd reset, whereas mn case 
he g d core s very risky business 
( rte t has been placed n the 
g eht castings there € I \ 
e the green sand core can be sed 
e( dvantage On the other d 
( es vhe r the ary sand core S t 
‘ i little inclined to favor the dry 
e except in cases as mentioned above 
| the dried ( « s the safe Ss 
| ng stings of lV ore size t t 
Ire trom dit ete | ve Wal 
ne cheaper to make a dry sand mold 
f dries do not favor dry sand cores 
‘ ecause the core sand they are using 
not what it should be In making cores for 
notive and Corliss engine castings I use 
re sand mixture about 6 parts heavy 
ng sand and 4 parts sharp building sand 
( ings do not clean very well or show 
I ld little more sharp sand. Many 
dryme vorry about the blacking My 
CTit s been, if | used a good opel sand 
ve vented the ce re We and had 1 thor 
ughly dry, a fair grade of blacking Vays 
( \ > vel Ss \ expe Slv¢ 
foundry supply men often speak of the 
I ( lries that use the blac ng 
Well, ik 1 t OW FOO! é 
£ S YO ypen sane 
\\ ri , cec vhere , aac ing 
f ‘ n while vas being : 
‘ d established remedies f 
ses-wate This ‘ “ 
| ne 
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Mr 


followed 


Herbert E. Field f Ansonia, Cont 


with a paper 


Foundry Metallurgy, 


trom which we reproduce ‘ lowing: 
Does it pay? This is the first and all im 

portant question that comes to every found 

when considering the advisability of introduc 


s foundry prac 
ted by the 


shown at tl 


ing chemistry as a brancl 
tice Many a 


lanifestly increasing interest 


° 1. 
roundryvmat! ittrac 


present time, st mself this ques 


tion. It may look well paper, and it ma 


sound well to say that we employ a metallu 
gist, or that we mix our iron by chemical anal 
ysis; but this is not suffice inducement t 


draw a foundry out of the well-worn ruts of 


and persuade it to accept this nev 


ts ancestors, 


Many conflicting arguments have beet 


method 


vritten on this subject, but I have vet to leart 
has given it a fair and thor 


Phi 


future of foundry chemistry depends, however 


f a foundry that 


ugh trial and then has relingu 


ished it 


upon the question It may be 


‘Does it pay 


ruthfully said that the amount of saving dé 


pends to a great extent upon the class of worl 
its meth 
\ foundry 


Vy expect to sup 


which a foundry IS engaged, upon 
ds, and upon the 


melting ten tons a day can hard] 


port an expensive laboratory, and a high-priced 
chemist, neither can sn oratory. witl 
n inferior metallurgis lake appreciable 
howing in a large foundry. Judgment must bi 
exercised in the introdu chemistry 


well as in any ot brane t our foundry 
work 

Furnace men admit that f dries buying o1 
the 
AT] 


and 


best of 


specified analvses are getting the 
product turne d out fron the furnaces 


furnaces make 


more or less poor iron, 


this 1s very apt to go to the one vho buys with 


ut specification. If vou did nothing but te 


have a competent metallurgist furnish vou 


vith analyses best fitted for work, and t 


furnaces se m whicn 


hat the 


fullfill 


nsist 
vould 


get a much superior qu: 


the s¢ 


would surely 
Che abil 


itv to make use of that grade of iron which 
be bought cheapes \ Is times en 

es a lab ratory to % ld » the credit 
ide of the ledge lhe tounder who is con 
tined to the use of e of two brands of iron 
( Vhnho cat ‘ prot rice quoted 
some other tron, is certainly at a disadvan 

ge in competition wit] tounder who by 
St t his ( el ( ( 11 it the 
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nore of 1 cheape grade of pig irot \\ ni t, howe 
ause a considerable saving on that t e7 
mn if r Ss 
her arguments fave t the laboratory 
, , , ‘ ] 
ie KNOW ieage < 8 rm prod 
+ ] “11 ] +] 
( exper eq VO { Ip S Me Ss ‘ 
1 1 | 
ce that vo \ nave no comptaint ft 2 
( stomers rt 1 \ 1T *hine s Op ¢ g 
nt of | l cactinos nd the saving w ( 
sim mac ne es stings en ( 
I mary I \ more 1 evel . C4 r 
tor castings te Swe rioid specifi 1 = 
a 
I ind es re ( mpeilied ( eC1e¢ Su¢ OG I 
Se ¢ r r ( St igs nade DY t rs 
1 1 1 
ngs whicl \ | 1 every vay inswel ( ( \ 
icting tests. former equires f 
F ‘ rol can 1 be mad ; n c 
\ ( I nalvses Sst eX \ 
ng b é tle hat of our d r) \ 
| . t t 
Q lt e ft er of cas O1 es ti Q 
Nis Vn agains Ss steel < mpe S it ( 
’ In a position to offer e bes t 
moderate pi ce 
est re OD Tew I rie nanny 2 el Crs 
1 ’ 1 
might ) brought torward t S 
‘ 1 4 + 
OK t é S¢ Ort meta 2 \ i¢ 
j } ' } 
1 ihere are ose whe succes nd 
Vii Ta | e\ I siness 
a , 
C¢ T1¢ at mos ‘ aerive ( 
he se of meta ose w hes f g 
t +} ’ 
» their \\ I 
ere are three 1 ds opet f dries } 
' 1 pail 1 
y se loundt | il] rQ\ | ic] 
ntages and rention them in passing me 
y that the sm foundrv need not t z 
sell Wit! tie expens ot Mie rgis 1 S 
the irge foundries cannot ¢ K pec get er t 
eS results trom the east ontl \ 
é St t tur ce Nnalvses as ave ted \ 
vriters o1 this s yrect Ss e cheapes ¢ I 
das far as e first outlay goes for mix ni t the 
1 D\ hem i il vses I > better than = ‘ 
, . } +] + 
g Espe V 1s this true now that 1e One 
> Soft and Ni > Special irons have re 
I 
he former No. 1 grad ese irons \ 
} t ; ] 
e bt some seetions a tairlv low 
1 ‘ +} zo A 
qd if mixec \ he Siicor I VsIs ey 
} } 11 
¢ Irequently sec vith conside Die 
g ver rot graded bv the fracture r 
S s ely Pulde » the 1 ty I 
rons. except \ nalvsis pe vhicl 
successtft — entirels depends B t é ¢ 
Moh 
can be sa s he reliability of turnace 
ses | n \ thet t Closely 
Vit! OE 1 ‘ the ty; , 1") t fre 
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use a certain machine for testing them, and all 
that we have been looking for, even perfection 
The harmful effects of these 
fully the 
who, coming to our foundries from a 


itself, is at hand. 


statements can be appreciated by 
chemist 
technical or industrial school, attempts to fol- 
the 


supposed to stand high in foundry matters. He 


low directions written by men who are 


had much better start with nothing to guide 


than to fathom such contra 


dictions and false statements. Those who know 


him attempt to 


the least about foundry metallurgy seem to 
have written the most. 
It is possible to have two irons of identical 


analysis, and yet of a very different physical 


structure This statement is one most fre 
quently brought forward by those who oppose 
the mixing of iron by chemical analysis. I 
must admit that this subject is almost thread 


bare from previous discussion, but I hope that 


a somewhat unusual treatment may throw some 


new light upon it. I shall not for an instant 
question the possibility of the statement that 
the above conditions can exist, and I consider 


that this fact shows that a more thorough edu 


cation is necessary concerning the conditions 


surrounding the melting and casting of iron 


It is fundamental truth in the formation of 
all compounds that reactions take place along 
certain definite lines. If then, two irons of 
identically the same analysis and_ different 


properties can exist, there must be a 


ison. This reason lies partially in the inabil 


f chemical analysis to distinguish between 





the different allotropical forms of the sam 
bstance For example, we have the diamond 

; graphite, and amorphous carbon, all of en 
tirely different physical properties, yet when 
treated by chemical methods, all give the on 
element, carbon. Silicon is known in two and 
’ possibly three modifications, as are also sulphur 
1 phosphorus. In fact, the very elements 

\ which the chemist has to contend in cast 
ron are the elements subject to such modifi 
( S The difference in condition of these 
ents 1s wholly due to differences in heat 
ment, hence the variation in_ physic 
S re in two irons of the same analysis 
also be due to differences in heat treat 
ent surrounding their formation 

Can coke tron be substituted for charcoal 

n? Another subject which has caused many 
rguments is that of the substitution of cok« 
for charcoal iron for many foundry pur 

ses. Can one be used in place of the other 
with the same result? This question can be an 
swered in the affirmative, but it must be fol 
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lowed by rather a large “if.” There is no doul 


that with a proper selection of ores, ust 


washed coke, and a careful attention to the d 


tail of temperature in melting and casting, th 


might be accomplished. Many brands of cha 


coal iron are now readily duplicated in those | 


the coke furnaces. This is especially true 
those grades advertised for their high tens 
strength. <A 


combination of coke i 
generally be made by analysis, which will « 


actly duplicate this charcoal iron. It is mi 


difficult to duplicate the higher carbon ir 


used in the manufacture of car wheels, | 


even this has been equalled by the coke B« 
for 
Che chief difference between the charcoal 


semer which is used malleable purpos 


coke iron with apparently the same analys 
is in the condition of the carbon. This 1s t 
same difference that exists between a piect 
white iron properly annealed and one ov 
annealed. You can heat and plunge the forn 


and change the free carbon back to the co1 


bined state, but if the graphite is sufficien 


developed, as in over-annealing, heating 
plunging have no effect upon this form of ¢ 
bon. In other words, the carbon in our c 


iron is generally in a further developed gray 
itic state 


lhe use of iron pig beds in pl: 
of sand will in 
ence, and in this statement may be found 
iron molds 
beds Che 


hat charcoal or coke is used in melting or 


true advantage of the 


molds for turnace pig mere f 


ducing the ore to the pig does not signify t] 


the irons will be different. The higher pri 


commanded by charcoal iron enable a m 


careful selection of ores than is possible w 


coke iron The use of coke iron in place 


charcoal iron began extensively during a ti 


when the coke furnaces were willing to m 


any possible requirement in order to obt 


contracts. This anxiety to fulfill narrow spe 


fications entirely disappeared with return: 
prosperity, and gave way to a rush for t 
nage which forced many founders who we 


having considerable success in the use of t] 


those of the charcoal t 


tor 


iron to return to 


Che 


iron lies to 


naces substitution of coke char« 
a considerable extent with the f 


The 


taken in the production of thie iron whicl 


naces themselves must 


Same care 


ron can 


a measure overcome this differ 


Over Sal 


4 


s 


exercised in the manufacture of our best Bes 


semer. It is probable that for a time dema 
would keep the price so near to that of ch 


coal 


iron that there would not be as much g: 
as might be expected to the founder 


\re silicon and sulphur sufficient guides 
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ie mixing of irons by chemical analysis? The 
lvocates of this method have been men en- 
iged in a limited line of work, and employing 
limited variety of irons. If one is using Bes- 
mer iron only, and is making but one line 
f work: and if he is so situated that he uses 
e product of a single neighboring furnace; in 
ch a case I may safely say that silicon and 
ilphur analysis will be sufficient guides in 
mixing his iron. lhe same might be true for 


f high 


any foundry using a limited number « 
class irons for a definite line of work, but the 
this method must in fairness con 


with this statement: “I use a limited 


iber of the best irons; I make only one line 
vork. Only those in like circumstances 
| apply these conclusions.” Thus would 


help a few rather than to hinder many 
‘ent article states that all progressive fur 
nen and founders control their mixture 
silicon and sulphur. I should hardly con 
sider this probable. as I find that the same 
statement was made five years ago. It is hard 
to believe that our founders have made no 
progress in the use of metallurgy during the 
half decade. 
he per cent of silicon and sulphur neces 
sary to control irons of one kind will be whol 
1 tor those of another kind. An in 


stance recently brought to my notice will per 


ly unsuit 


haps make this clear. A chemist went from an 
eastern foundry where Virginia and Alabama 
had been used to a foundry in a differ 


ent section of the country where northern pig 


was principally melted. While awaiting the ar 
rival of a carbon apparatus he analyzed the 
iron for silicon and sulphur. He made his 
mixtures with the same per cent. of 
these elements that he had formerly used 
W such good results. His iron came 

kishvy and full of blow holes. It appeared 
to be right as it came from the furnace, but it 
soon became thick; feeding rods were covered 
with a kish-like compound. This caused no 


end of trouble. Upon analysis of these irons 
for carbon, they were found to run much high 
er than any that he had used in the East, and 
silicon 


Had he 


iged to greatly reduce the 


before this difficulty was overcome 


made the analysis for carbon first he would 
avoided this difficulty and have saved 


I ch « xpense 
he amount and condition of the carbon are 
chief elements which regulate the qualities 
f an iron and make it hard or soft, strong or 
Silicon and sulphur are elements whos 


fulness consists simply in their effect upon 


the carbon. | am not siding with the carbon 
faction in a discussion of the usefulness of 
these two elements, but I am trying to make 
prominent the fact that no element can be dis- 


regarded in the mixing of iron by chemical 


analysis. The chief trouble with the iron made 
during the rush period was, that the irons 
were too low in carbon \n analysis for sili 
con would have been but little | elp to a foun 
der whose iron had shrunk n vo n in 


the proportion of the silicon wholly 
ivoid this difficulty 
‘How high shall my iron run in silicon?” is 


‘ften asked by founders in our trade journals 








his question may be asked by I who 
makes stove plate, and answered by a man who 
nakes cylinders No one <¢ give the pe 
cent. of silicon and sulphur necessary witho 
nowing the nature of the worl qu 

the iron and the amount and e kind of 
crap \ll these influence the oun I sili 
con necessary for different mixtures. If we 
are to profit by the advice of others, we must 
limit ourselves to those who have had ex 
perience in the line of work in which we wish 
for information. It is only natural to think 
that what has been of advantage is must 
be of help to others, losing sight of the fact 


that no two foundries do exact 
ot work or use the same irons. and 
are hardly two cupolas in the country 


melt under the same conditior 


1s 

Foundries will profit then by tl use of 
nalysis, in proportion t elligence 
shown in its practice Che founder simply de 
Judes himself when he cor e is 
ble » obtain the maximum benetits when us 
iz part | analvsis \ benet 1 ¢ trom 
mixing by silicon and sulphur b nd 
cation of the results that may be accomplished 
by making use of the full VSIsS 

Thursday Morning Session 
Qt ssembling. the follow e pap 


Melting Brass, 


written by C. Vickers, of Chicago. was re id 


Brass. bronze. and other copper alloys are 

seldom melted in contact with the fuel is In 
~ . 77 1 

he case of tron Crucibles art universally 


ruction., 


sed the furnaces are 
t iption 


known as to need no de 


Solid fuel is most generally made use of 


either hard coal, or coke, coal being the best 
for furnaces with forced draught. Liquid 
nd gaseous fuels are also used in g. but 
\ an | ent ely S ppla t ght 
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is is not because brass fulness of the pot is ended. Tongs with tw 
ive as a class, and ob sets of straps are the best, one set gripping a 
ther that their foundries below and the other slightly above the bilge 
iffairs, and located in all They are very liable to warp out of shapx , 
iy places, such as the however, and should be fitted from time 
buildings, and places pos time to a new pot longs with ace of spad 
lities. Under such con shaped points, the ace gripping below. the Z 
btained at a price that bilge and the straps around the same, ought 
pete with coal or cok not to be used in “pulling out,” as the fue 
crowded cities increases will often prevent their going to place, anc 
re easily obtained, but its the points of the ace grip the pot where the 
melting requires the at re not intended to fit and thev sink into at 
lle d workm« n nN re 1erce thre sof ened pot 
nomical. Gas, however lo obviate these troubles furnaces have bee: 
n, easily regulated and = devised from which the crucible is never re 
shes to carry \\ ved The metal being poured out by eG 
gnorance and prejudice ping the furnace This is all right on heavy 
manufacturers of vork, but is useless on work where the met 
ed th: é furnaces ist be used “jumping hot,” as the transfet 
met he nds ence t pourin  Vesse vill inevitably cy 
from the field in dis For exceedingly light work experience: 
place their products taught that small crucibles and tong pour 
1 \ ( sed s a good idea to have two spouts 
pps loy Ch res ( nt gi ingles to the other I 
( S he part ot nd spout can be easily made with a fil 
e loss of me will be s the pot is used. Then if both spout 
vith e profits of ised alternately in pouring, the pot wi 9 
Ss 1s grea summer retain its circular form and not be so lable 
g neat whicl 3 
\ ty and makes Crucibles are often broken when melting 
to stand up to their got copper and heavy pieces of brass, by 
weath More metal lessness in packing same when the pot 
furnaces, and lost’ charged. Each ingot should rest on the b 
es 1 skimmings sh f the pot and not be suspended by othe 
e recovered gots on the sides of the pot. otherwise whet 
) e cost of m« melting commences these suspended ingots 
sed by the injud ible sa wedge id in sinking 
s st the softened crucible ; 
S Ss been exhaus When brass is melted with ingot copper 
th er W1 I s often good practice to melt the brass firs 7 
emarks o1 ngs, as placing the copper ingots on top of the p 
any bles to an un and when hot dropping them into the mel 
ss f es habituall s. This ll cut them away, bringing 
e set of straps ag ut quicker 
i aie ale a “a ee a eee ee 
pouring lhey griy n the 
he bilge when the np 
7 eae Insurance of Patterns. 
¢ ioe I le n ( 
D n pouring He referred to the importance of the su 
p with ereat force the ‘t in hand and reviewed the difficulties whi 
( slip, and this 1s  foundrymen encounter in getting the prop: 
running of light wor ssifications and consideration from the 
gs being great enough surance companies in this respect. He re 
it 1S soon squeeze 1 ded that the association take the matt 
1. This contin vy and formulate regulations unde 
1d the 4 = ‘h the insurance companies shall pla 
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luation on t yatterns used in all of the patterns that we want made as well as our 
uundries throughout the country He also. machine patterns. By doing this we = can 
commended that foundrymen keep a record — grea 
the patterns on hand showing whether they admitted by all that there is a limit to work 
re active—that ts, possessing the intrinsic hat can be done on machines. Let us as- 
ilue of an unused pattern upon which the = sume that the cost of work now done by ma- 
roduction of i] ntire work hinges—or_ chines ts as low as can be made possible; then 


hether they ha lready been used, their we will turn our attention to the patterns 


st having been charged up io the casting which are not considered practi t e used 
finished produc on machines. Some of the patterns are s 
». Uroves, t Pit rg, delivered inl illus rge and compi'ca ed that 1t W uld ef I Lie 
ed address ervices of a skilled molder to do the work 
The Engineer in the Foundry, Bk NOR NapR ERR — an Soe. See aes ee 

ties \\ ad not pay ve tn 1) rns 
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sixteen castings fhe molder, working at 


this rate. would make the castings cost a little 
less than sixteen cents each. This pattern was 
changed at ( of $3.50 and then a laborer 


made one hundred castings for $1.25, the cores 


cost ventv-five cents, making the castings 
cost two cents each This work was not done 
on a machine If it had been, would not the 


machine makers claim that the machine was 
the cau of this reduction? I could cite 
hundreds of cases similar to these, where by 
making a few alterations on a pattern the ex 
pense of molding was cut in half, and I think 
every foundryman will agree with me, when | 
say that more attention should be given to the 
construction and care of patterns. 

If you will notice the condition of patterns 
that go into your foundry from day to day 


and see the extra amount of work that has to 


be done n the mold to put it in the cone 
tion tl the pattern should have left it, you 
would not he surprised at the high cos 

If our machine shop costs are greater than 
Ve 1 thev should be, we lose no time to 


look for new and more modern tools with 


which to do the work If our foundry ex 
pens re high, are we not inclined to think 
th ias been neglecting his busi 
nes las it ever occurred to vou that you are 
t ) I e increased cost? \re you 
not g \ foreman to turn out good 
WoO! vith poor patterns and flasks? Are you 
doing anything to help him reduce the cos 
o1 re vou not asking him to do work that 
belongs to the pattern shop: The molder 
has to « this work every time a casting is 
made fror poor pattern. Had the pattern 
maker done work properly there would 
have been 1 oceasion for this extra molder’ 
wi 

G same attention to vour foundry as 
you de » every other department of your 


ks \ labor-saving apphance is as much 


- 


to) enefit in your foundry as it 1s in yout 
machin p. A dollar made in vour foundry 
is as good as one made anywhere else about 
your w s. Because the foundry ts dirty and 
smoky do not neglect it. give the men every 
conventence to do their work with. costs can 
not be reduced by compelling men to work at a 


disadvantage think of this sometimes when 
you send into your foundry badly made and 


worn out pat-erns, and old broken castings, a 


few strips and sweeps, for, when such is the 
case, how can you expect to get nice castings 


made from them? 


| wish to bring up another port \re we 


not asking our molders to do work that a 
laborer could do? 


the men commence work at seven o’clock. How 


In the majority of shops 


many do you find molding much before eight 
o'clock? They have been one hour doing wor! 
that the laborers should do, while they should 
have been molding. The average pay for the 
best molder is thirty cents per hour, while the 


wages of the laborer is twelve and one-half 


Every hour you have a molder cutting 
sand you lose 17%c. If you have fifty mold 
es, you start off every morning by losing $8.75 
How many have ever thought of this? Mar 

are under the impression that you cannot g& 
any more work done by having everything 
ready for the men when they come into th 
shop. If you have a molder who will not d 
any more work by having his sand cut up 
than if he had done it himself, he is not 

profitable man to have in your. shop, and if 
your foreman is unable to get any more worl 
done by having the men commence work at 


lock than he could if the men ha 


seven o'¢ 
cut up their sand and had commenced worl 
at eight o'clock, he is not the man you should 
have to superintend your foundry If yor 
furnish your foreman with patterns properly 
made and necessary tools with which to do the 
work, you certainly have a right to expect your 
castings made at a reasonable cost. He must 
plan and lay out the work for the entire shoy 
so that there will be no time lost, and it 1 
is duty to see that the men have the proper 
rigging with which to do their work, and als 
upon work being done in the proper 
He should never start a job until 1 
is ready. It is the habit of some foremen t 
job and have the carpenter bar up th 
lasks afterwards, while the molders are com 
pelled to stand «round and wait for him. Fron 
my experience I have learned that the majority 


] 


of molders would be just as well pleased t 


Walt Tor a new 


job started, provided they do not lose thet: 


flask to be made after they got 
time 

When you have a foreman who has no sys 
tem about his shop you can always look for 
small production, which always means _higl 
costs. Such a man is never successful as 
foreman, 

lo be successful, a foreman of the foundry 
must be a mechanic, capable of deciding any 
is brought before him regarding 
should be 


into the machine shop to be shown a defectiv 


question that 


foundry matters, and if he calle 


casting, he should be able to tell the cause ot 


the defect and know where to apply the 
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remedy, whether it be in the molding, cort the founder mtrolled by competition must 
making, or cupola. A knowledge of chemistry utilize much cheaper irons, and this same fac 
is of great benefit to a foreman, in fact, only tor compels him to turn out sting equal in 
by knowing the chemical analysis of what every respect to one made fi xture of 
goes into the cupola, can he hope to obtain the charcoal and cold blast trons is by 
desired results. When he knows the results fracture only is out of the quest lhe de 


obtained and the chemical combination which  ceptiveness of a fracture has been shown by 


caused them, he knows that a reproduction of many writers, and it is well known that its 


he same combination under the same condi appearance is influenced by the rate of cooling 
ons will reproduce the same effects, or in and also th itial temperature of the trot 
ther words. like causes will produce like re Further than this the same QI de number of 
ults With this knowledge he can choose n from different furnaces ll, only i ¢ 


ns that will produce a mixture of any de instances, have similar chemical or physical 
ired analysis at the lowest possible cost \ properties, and hence mixing by the grade num 
foreman must be a good judge of human na ber only is impracticabl two 
re, so as to be able to manage his men in a_ courses still open, and these are mixine on the 


manner that will induce respect for himself results of (1) Chemical analys 2) Physica 


1c should never lose his temper, or make us¢ tests \ series of the latter can be readilv 


f profane language while talking to his men; conducted in any foundry, 1 h valuable 


he should not have any favorites, or to stop { rmatio1 derived there from il d methe dical 


ne man from doing what he allows another to plan of mixing adopted. N 
do! if he makes a rule he must enforce it, and genious this svstem be, it s eaves much te 
show his men that he is managing the shop be desired. and it is only in a mbination of 
ot they phy Ca d chemic il il s nro}, 
here is no trade that requires the skill, pa mation of the characteristics of a metal will 
ence and good judgment that molding does be gained t is to this mbination that the 
It is often pursued under the most wearisome founder of today must turn and i vill find 
mnditions The result at best is an uncer- manv scientific “short cut to that excellence 
ty. Oftentimes it is several davs_ before of product which means full emp!oyvment and 
lefect in a casting 1s discovered and then not fair dividends 
til there has been dollars worth of machine The routine work of a foundry laboratory 


irk done on it For this reason we should omprises the analysis of every new itch of 
¢ he best of everything with which to do ron the re sult ot whicl re handed 1 to 
We should not be asked to “make the foundry manager, who calculat isn 


cks without straw.” but supply us with good ures from these result ( 


ort 
terial of all kind, and then you can ex re necessary; that is to y estimations of 
Its. The sooner the foundrymen combined carbon, graphite, silicon, mangat 


this, the sooner they can look for a sulphur and phosphorus. Witl laboratory 





g ter reduction in the cost of id d t sho vecifica 
ncrease in the output from ( d 1 ¢ ditions f ements 
The paper by Perey Longmuir, ( ceed or do not reacl ige 
ngland, on the shipment 1s lable to rejection | foun 
der must. of course, make est ecihcations 

The Relation of the Laboratory to the Foundry, a i aeiaed EN: 

Ss next considered We reproduce the fol tals sucl is blackings. pluml g ‘ inds 
ving paragraphs therefrom clavs, fire bricks and ganiste nined 
lhe acknowledged success of the steel works for impurities, or in the case of facing adultera 
ratory has caused many foundries to view tions uels are examined cnd particular ref 
hemical analysis as a means of controlling erence paid to the amounts of sulphur and ash 
regulating their mixtures and many foun The conduction of mechanical tests should 


ies have adopted this plan with more or less come under the chemist’s supervision. With 


uccess. In the older days mixing iron by cast iron these are generally 


icture only met with a much larger measure verse tests, but strong plea mig e held for 

1f success than is possible today The brands more tensiles. and the writer would suggest 
f iron, mostly charcoal, were fewer and they that such a test accompany each transverse 
lad I t! t trains 


lid not vary to the same extent as those the test mad It is true 


founder of today is compelled to use Today cast iron has to meet in accu ' ing lif 
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hat this test 1s easily 


machine be at hand, 
lily performed, the 
information 


fluidity and 


are reported and tab 


‘rfect mastery 


ect ric il conductiv ty 
t 1 ot chemical 
vill show the patl 
| 1 
is i ids t¢ the 
( s hardly 
ot tounders 
( s ail 
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rect and uniform sampling cannot be too forei 


bly maintained. Cases have occurred in which 


drillings taken from opposite ends of a pig or 
even from different pigs have been sent to 
different analysts and the results expected to 


coincide. On the other hand few chemists re 


-e their own “personal equation.” and most 


o. them have their own standards or methods 


here are inherent difficulties in the lab 


many 


itory whicn contribute their quota to the 


chemist’s troubles, and which, perhaps, are 
hardly realized by outsiders 


It is urged that many iron castings will meet 


requirements if they are true to pattern, 


clean and solid. This may be true of a sasl 
' 


weight, but it is not by any means the case wich 


castings for engine details, machine framings 
lraulic or steam purposes, nor yet witl 
S ral castings. Other properties are requ 
: in these cases and in this competitive age 
der’s aim is to meet these requirements 
recourse to expensive brands of iron 
e laboratory offers a solution of this and 
problems, by means of this establish 
mi the founder 1s enabled to meet any re 
ents in his castings in the most econom 
ne 
questio1 of technical schools was 
ght up by Mr. West, who moved for the 
tment of committee of three to look 
he matter and report at the next meet 
¢ Some discussion was precipitated. T. J 
f Montreal, Can., opened it by relating 
experience of Warden King & Son, of 
\I real, in the organization of school fot 
en in their employ. He said that his 
firm spent $500 in fitting up a schoolroom for 
the apprentices and secured the foremen 1 
( department to give them evening instruc 
he boys were to attend three nights ¢ 
but from the start Mr. Best. said 
failure Not one of them could be 
Xt nto attending the sessions and afte 
considerable expenditure of money the school 
indoned. He said further that it was at 
ely difficult matter to make the boys see 
lvantage of such schools 
S. Groves f Pittsburg. told of what the 
Wi nghouse interests are doing in this dire 
{ neeting with great success in their de 
( \Ir. Groves suggested that all foun 


should organize classes for the appret 
their shops. Mr 
Groves’ remarks He 


said the foundrymat 


Make 


his foundry the college for tl 
and fore 


ng of apprentices, molders 


Sadher endorsed Mr 


1¢ 
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men Willis Br n, of Erte, Pa., on the retary A. F. A.. New York; C. S. Bell, C. § 
ther hand, said that he believed that the Bell Co., Hillsboro, O.: Howard Evans, Treas. 
technical schools of the country will offer \. F. A., Philadelphia; J. Frank Dye, Newport 
everything that is practical in this direction as Sand Bank Co.. Newport, Ky.: O. T. Stantial, 
soon as the requirements of the foundrymen Illinois Malleable Iron Co., Chicago; F. W 
ire learned Schultz, /ron Age, New York; John Kane, 
J. S. Seaman, of Pittsburg, Pa. suggested Belmont, N. Y.; E. S. Morrison, DuBois, Pa.; 
hat the committee as suggested by Mr. West H. Nauert, Ridgway, Pa.; A. L. Colby, Beth- 


Vas scarce ly needed, for the reason that this lehem Steel Co.. So. Bethlehem, Pa.: H. G 
matter is under advisement by the trustees of Byram, Byram Foundry Co Indianapolis, 
the fund donated by Andrew Carnegie for the Ind.: F. C. Schwoerer, Indianapolis Foundry 
founding of a technical school in Pittsburg Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; J, D. Robeson, Ameri- 
Mr. Seaman said tha: the interests of the asso can Glutrose Co.. Camden. N J : J J Bever, 
lation would be looked after by the committee Otis Steel Co., Ltd., Cleveland; J. P. Winlock, 
f the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Association, all Barbour-Stockwell Co.. Cambridge. Mass.: A 
members of this association who have been \W. Link. Erie Foundry Co.. Erie. Pa A. Care 
ppointed to lool fter the interests of the penter, A. Carpenter & Sons Foundry Co., 

undrym establishment of the new Providence. R. | David Reid. Saco & Pettee 
chool. It was deemed best, in view of this Machine Shops, Biddeford, Me W. G. Roth 


ment, to t no further actior well. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 


Officers for the Coming Year. 


cago; J. D. So i: Das | dry Sup 
Che foliowing ot rs were elected ply Co.. Clevel d:-M F_G oher, New York 
President, J. G. Sadher. Springfield Foundry \ir Brake Co.. Watertown. N. ¥ F. S. Cad- 
Co., Springtie O) Secretary, D Richard well. Hill & G h ( Cin \. W 
\Moldenke, Ne easurer, Thos, D B C.M.& St. Paul R. R.. Milwaukee, Wis 
Wes Thos ) West ] drv Ci Sharp Stanlev G. Flagg. Stanlev G. Flage & Co 
le, P \ ; s: T. H. Colvin, Col P delp y H. Hans ind 
Foundry ¢ ence, R. I.; Walter | Cleveland: C. B. Reed, P & O t Co 
rince, H. R. \ eton Co., Elizabeth, N Canton, III E. B. Giln E. P. Allis Co 
J.: S. D. Sleeth, Westinghouse Air Brake Co.., \iilwaukee: D. kKraser. Chain Belt C Mil 


Wilmerding, Pa.: C. L. Bauer, Warder, Bush waukee: R. S. McPherran. E. P. Allis Co.. 
1 & Glessner | Springtield,O.; E.W. Smith Milwaukee: W. A. Draves, Northwestern Mal 


Crane Co., Chicago, Ill; E. B. Gilmour, E. P. Jeable Iron Co., Milwaukee; W. B. Hosford 


Gold I & ( e Go. ( mbus | G. H. I n, Geo. H. Ling ( Bos 
G I eS \ King & S \ion { R. Blvth. Walker & P Mt ( Wat- 
Ou ‘ \ F. H.H \\ Mine ¢ Co 

C. 5S. B Ohio, introduced — Barnesville, O.: J. F. Lanig Wilhelm 

f ving : vhich was passed Lanig Lawrence, Mas F. S. Phelps, H. | 
Resol rtv thanks of this as }? re ( cag %: 1 | ) Smoot! 
clatior ebv extended the On Mfte. ( Ters City }. Mage Magee 
col Butftalo Foundrym« | ce ( B I. W. W Mage 

\ clat { vy able preparation e ¢ soston ; | N. ¢ e. Bridge 
ent nd specially would p 1) B.& M. ¢ Bridge ( 1 B 
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H. Knowles, Ottawa, IIl.; J 


Dixon ( rucibl Co 


A. Walker, Joseph 
. Jersey City; H. J. 
Bettendorf Metal 
Springfield, O.; D. Gallagher, 
Co., Easton, Pa.; R. M. Barnett, Brass Foun 
Newark, N. J.: Geo. B 
1 and H. P. Buckingham, Arcade Malle 
able Iron Co., Wi Mass.; J. J. Burgen, 
Lane Mfg. Co., Montpelier, Vt.: W. S. P 
and [D. P. Pattin, Pattin Bros. Co.., 
Springfield Fi 
Springfield, O.; A. I. Findley, Jron 


Rober 
Wheel 0; 
Hecla Graphite 


amp, 


ders’ Supply Co Buck 
ircester, 
attin 
Marietta, 
uundry Co., 
Trade Re- 
z Gaylord, J. D. Smith 
Foundry Supply Co., Cleveland: Wm. Yagle, 
) , Pittsburg: Robt. A. Walker, 

[roi Pittsburg ; J \. Meighan, 
S tsburg; J. A 
Jone & Laughlins Pi tsbu D. J. 
homas ut ey fe. ] 
th, Westinghouse Air 


Union Fi 


icw, Cleveland; E. S. 


Dawson 
Logan, 
homas 
7ittsburg: S 
Brake Co., Pitts 
& Ma 
mick. J. S. 
McLaren. Phil 
1, ttsburg: S. Groves, West 
inghouse Machine Co., Piitsburg; E. B. Price 
Worcester, Mass. ; E 
Mfg Co., Provi 
dence, R. | Theo. H. Colvin, Colvin 

vide \. W. Walker 
& Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston: H. E 


yundry 
chine ( Pittsburg; J. S. McC 
McCormick Co, Pittsburg: J 


Sharpe 
Foundry 
Walker 
rene En 


terp \lfg. ¢ Philadelphia; J. Ormrod, 
Dor Iron Co., Emaus, Pa.; W. M. Fitz 
pati S. Obermayer Co., Cincinnati; W. F 
Prince, H. R. Worthington, Elizabeth, N. J 
P. R. Ramp, C., B. & Q. Foundry. Aurora, III 
E. J. Sherwin, Cuyahoga Falls, O.: W. N 
I; I 


al 
Diamond Clamp & Flask Co., Rich 
mond, Ind.; W. E. Warner, E 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; J. S. Kingsland, 
Iry Buffalo; H. L 
John Hill, 
Cincinnat \. O. Backert, Jron Trade Review 
irg: J. W. Busch, Pratt & Cady Co 
Hartford, Conn.; I. R. Baer, Anniston, Ala 
mi Kelly & Co 
| \. Pridmore, H. E. Pridmore, 


C. Stearns & 


Swartzen 


Chicago: 
Ci ( Hood, Roberts Machine Co., College 
ville, Pa.; S. T. Johnston, S. Obermayer Co 


Wim 
Cleveland; T. 
Works, 
Iron Co., 
od & Witherby, 


Chicago; C. D. Koch, 
idelp| W. W. Sly, 
ol Colorado Iron 
y Valley Pittsburg; E 
P. Osgood. Osg 


Boston; 


Conwa Hartford Foundry Co., Hartford, 
€onn.: L. S. Brown. Springfield Facing Co., 
Sprineti Mi iss.: W. C. Free. Rockford, II1.: 
D>: SD le, Illinois Sewing Machine Co 


Buffalo 


Hill X Griffith Co., 


New York 


Sellers & Co., Phil- 
Mor- 
Denver: C. H. 


J. W. 


Rockford, Ill.; Chris J 
Co., Chicago; E. W. 
W. Nygren, 


Cleveland, 


Wolf, L 
Smith, 
Frances & Nygren, 
R. J Cleveland & Barr, 
C. H. Green, C. H. Green & Co., 
Y.: E, H. Mumford, Tabor Mfg. Co., 
phia; T. B. Ward, Manning, 
Cleveland; J. A. Kitt 
Moline, Ill.; W. B. 


Wolf Mfg. 
Chi- 
Chicago ; 


Crane Co., 
cago; 
Chicago ; 
Syracuse, N. 
Philadel- 
Maxwell & Moore 
Moline Scale Co., 
Cleveland & 


iesen, 


Cleveland, 


Barr. Chicago: C. J Wiltshire, Gates Iron 
Works, Chicago; A. M. Thompson, Link Bele 
Machinery Co., Chicago; A. K. Beckwith, 


Dowagiac, Mich.; H. M 
Ramp, Works 

Mo.: Geo. Wiard, Wiard Plow 
tavia, NN: Ys & J Lambert, 
Plow Co., Syra ie ee 
rsoll-Sergeant Drill Co., Ez 
lrabue, Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Co., Nash 
\uguste J New York: J 
Struthers & Wells Co., Warren 
City Foundry Co. 
nN. Ys 
& Machine 
Rumsey & Co. 
Mickle, Phil 
Philade — 

Brown, Springfield F 
Mass.; C. L. Tittle, 
Kemp, Catasauqua, Pa.; A. F 
Webster, Camp & Lane, Akron, O.; 
Helme, Hall & Sons, Buffalo; S. W 
Buffalo Iron Works, Buffalo; Rob 
Hickok, H. G. Trout & Co., Buffalo; A 
. Whitel Buffalo; H. S 


Beckwith Estate, 


Crescent [ron Springfield 
Co., Ba 
Syracuse Chillec 

Phil C. Smith, In- 


iston, Pa F \\ 2) 


cuse, 


Tenn. ; Rossi, 
G;. Armstrong, 
Pa.; H. Cordingly, Queen 
Denver, Col.; J. J. Lawlor, 
F. E. Lonas, Maywood 
hicago: W 
Ltd., Seneca Falls, 
delphia Pne 
miner E 
Springfield, 


Pa.: Simon 


Brooklyn, 
Foundry 
S. Morehouse, 
N. ¥.c FE 
umatic Tool Co., 
acing Co 


Blairsville, 


Koons, 
C. M 

Spear, Eas 
ert € 


1¢ ad Bros Co: 


Teron Howard Iron Works, Buffalo; Al 
bert Hoppin, Edw. P. Allis Co., Buffalo; Chas 
G Shepard, Buffalo: O. P. Letchworth, Pratt 


& Le 
Buffalo Forge Co 


tchworth Co., Buffalo; Henry W. Wendt, 
Buffalo; P. M. Ginther, J 
Buffalo: E. C. Neal. Weed & 
McCartney, Beals & Co 
Buffalo; Pemberton Smith, New York Car 
Wheel Works, Buffalo; F. C. Mosedale, M. A 
Hanna & Co.. Buffalo: E Felthousen, Acme 
Steel & Malleable Work s, Buffalo; E. P 
Mooney, Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co., Cleve- 
land; L. A. Denton, Buffalo; H. A. Boyd, Whit- 
‘oundry Buffalo; E. C 
Buffalo; C 
Allegheny 
Herendeen Mfg. Co., 
J. J. Lawler, Lawler Iron Works, 
McRoberts, American Manufa 
Pittsburg: F. Carrick, Globe Iron Foun 
Erie, Pa.; M. T. Hard, Philadelphia 
Philade! Wm. H 


Ginther’s Sons 


Co., Buffalo: E. J 


Iron 


Equipment Co., 


Lufkin, Snow Steam Pump Works. 
W. Jones, Rosedale 
Pa.: E. R. Burroughs, 


Geneva, N. Y.; 


Buffalo; S. F 


Foundry Co 


ture) 
dry Co., 


phia: 


Pneumatic Tool Co., 
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New 


suffalo Forge Co 


Steinkamp, Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 
York; Robert B 
Buffalo; O. R. Roenius, Grand Rapids, Wis.:; 
H. J. Scott, Siruthers-Wells Co., Warren, Pa., 
S. H. Baird, S. H. Baird & Co. Buffalo: C. G. 
Robinson, Peru Steel Castings Co., Peru. Ind. 
James A. Beckett, Walter F. Wood Mowing 
Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y.; Henry E 
Pridmore, B. F. Chambers, E. P. 
Allis Co., Buffalo; F. H. Chamberlin, J. D 
Smith Foundry Supply Co., Cleveland; H. F 
Frohman, S. Obermayer Co., Cincinnati; D. C. 
Warren, The Iron 
Review, New York; James Gorman, Lawrence, 
Mass.; J. C. Bradley, Pratt & Letchworth Co.., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; S. H. Baird, S. H. 
Baird & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; E. C. Lufkin, 
Snow Steam Pump Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; F. H 
Smith, Akron, O.; F. G. Hogland, Ill 
Machine Co., Chicago; Wm. 
Sand C 
and Perry A 
Mt 


Gord Nn, 


Chomson, 


Chicago ; 


The Foundry, and Trade 


Sewing 
Chambers Gar 
Jace yb 


Krisher, Akron, O.; D. 


den City o., Chicago: Krisher 
lr. Evans 
W. Var FE. 
Conneaut, O 

Co., Philadelphia ; 
Foundry Supply Co.. 
Montreal; Alex Jarecki Mfg. Co 
Pa.; U. E. Kanavel, E. M. Ayers, Zanesville 
O.: John A. Penton, The Foundry, Cleveland: 
Ernest Wiard, Wiard Plow Co., Batavia, N. 
Y.; Chas Jacobson, Jacobson Machine Co 
Warren, Pa.: Rudolph Wegelin, Bessemer F'dy 
& Mach. Co., Bessemer, Ala.: Chas. Clarage 
Mich.; Fred 


Carbon Co., Powellton, 


Ohio Sand Co., Henry 


Bros Geo 


Chambers 


H. Weaver, 


Cross, 
Dominion 
Jarecki, 


. Erie 


Clarage & Son, Kalamazoo, 


N. Conlin, Bethlehem F’dy & Mach. Co., Beth 

lehem, Pa.; Phillip Carroll, Carroll Foundry 
Houghton, Micl 

Convention Echoes. 

Buffalo hotel people just now believe 

e maxim “Do Others They do it well 

1¢ sp ts nhabiting the Midway howled 

th delight as soon as Pridmore’s fat boy 

Eagan passed into the grounds of the Exposi- 

J. D. Smith made dates with the visitors as 

far ahead as December 31, 1907. J. D. always 


ks forward 


he Obermaver Souvenir could not be hid 
\ It Was seen every where 
It is to be regretted that there are not more 


Letchworths in the foundry business. 
Samuel W 


une from start to finish. 


Spear made everyone feel at 


he Buffalo Foundrymen know th 


spots in their city are located 


where the 
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All the past presidents of the association 
were on hand with the exception of Francis 
Schumann. Bell, Seaman and Jones, the bal- 


ance, were on hand early. 


[he sympathies of those attending the con- 
Sercomb, of Mil- 
for 
asa 


vention were wired to C. A. 


waukee, who, after being a foundryman 


forty years, has entered the soap business 
manufacturer. 
E. C. Stearns & Co., of N. ¥u 


showed one of their molding machines at the 


Syracuse, 


convention 
Che J. S. McCormick Co 


with a nice 


presented visitors 
souvenir in the shape of a match 


safe. MecCormick’s lithographs of previous 
meetings were also much in evidence 

he Blundell Sand Mixer xhibited at 
the foundry of the Noye Mfg. Co. by the J. D. 
Smith Foundry Supply Co 

Phe 


Pneumatic Screen Shaker at the ¢ 


Was ¢ 


Obermayer Company had Hanna 


nvention 


but lack ¢ prevented them from 


} 
ft facilities | 


showing it in operation 


he Philadelphia Pneumatic ool Company 


rammers at Section 35, Machin 


showe d the 1! 


ery and [Transportation Building 


L. S. Brown, of Springfield, Mass 


gave his 


friends an aluminum letter openet 


On behalf of the J. W. Paxson Co., Mr. 
Howard Evans distributed a neat card case 
mong the delegates 

Henry E. Pridmore remembered those pres- 
ent with a daily reference boo 

Among the Foundries. 
e Macpherson Sw & | g Co. has 

eK ganized at Niag s, Ont., with a 

pital of $250,000 to carry g four 
dry and 1 vay supply b ess Inco! 
porators are Edward Bayley, E. R. McHolm, 
nd H. D. Graham 

The Root & Van Der Eng. Co. has 
begun operations at its new plant in East Me 
ne, Ill 

Phe Reliable Foundry ¢ een organ 

ed at Quincy, Ill., by C. W. Sahland, A 
Weibmer and C. Becker of e Wetbmer 
Becker Machine Ce Willham J. Ree will be 
the superintendent The « mpany has leased 
the foundry formerly operaied by the Gardner 


Governor Co. and is refitting this with modern 


appliances \ll kinds of heavy and light gray 
iron machine castings and architectural work 
will be made, as We ll as bi iSs, bronze copper, 
aluminum, white met d composition cast 
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The Otis Elevator Co. is completing a new officers are Frank Popplein, president; J. Car- 
foundry for its western works at 35th St. and roll Ahearn, secretary, and Harry W. Woollen 
\shland Ave., Chicago treasurer 

The Quincy Engine Co., recently incorpora [he Depenet Foundry Co., successors to the 
ted at Quincy, Ill., with a capital of $250,000, Chicago & Erie Stove Works, have incorpora- 
has begun the erection of a large foundry and ted, with a capital ot $30.000 paid in, and have 
machine shop for the manufacture of Wil leased the foundries at Erie, Pa. formerly used 
liams-Corliss engines by the Erie Car Wheel Foundry. and intend to 

The Gardner Governor Co., of Quincy, Ill, do jobbing work, manufacturing gray iron 
has built a new foundry 200x150 feet, having astings 








apacity of thirty tons daily. the Youngstown Brass & Iron Foundry Co 
ational Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., have grea has been organized at \ gstown, Ohio, and 

ly increased their capacity of late for making will remodel and enlarge the Morrison Foun 
leavy machinery castings by the installa dry & Machine Works in that city. The new 
tion of an electric traveling crane of 30 tons concern will do a general foundry and machine 
capacity in their foundry No. 1. This building © business, but expect t specialty of 
s 250 ft. by 110 f having a large molding ass and bronze castings tor rolling mills, 
floor and with the new and very large core sheet and tin mills They will also make gray 
ven recently built. together with excellent iron castings he Youngstown Brass & Iron 
railroad tra facilities, this company is well Foundry Co. are an oucgrowth and consolida 
equipped to take care of their large foundry tion of the Morrison Foundry & Machine Co. 
rade ind the Youngstown Brass & Bronze Works 
Fhomas Hewitt’s Sons & Co. will ereci a f Youngstown. R. D. Gibson is president, J 


new foundry 100x70 ft. at East Newark, N. J. W. Morrison, Jr.. vice-president and general 


O. P. Chatfield is erecting a brass foundry manager, and Robert Kelly, Jr.. secretary and 
t Marinette, Wis., remodeling the buildings treasurer 
na site recently leased The Harriman Metal Bedstead & Mfg. Co., 
The MeConway & Torley Co. 1s having a Harriman, Venn., in addition to manufactut 
steel foundry erected adjoining its malleable ng bedsteads regularly, also make street ser 
plant at Prasburg. The building will be 85x ice boxes for water works, iron shoe lasts and 
200 feet stands, brake shoes and heads, M. C 
Baker & Shevlin, machinists and founders, B. standard, heavy railroad stoves and self 
it Saratoga Springs, N. Y., have incorporated oiling car wheels They are also ready to 
under the name of:the Baker & Shevlin Co make new things to orde © general ma 
The new company will continue the manufac chine repairing. The president is E. B. Good 
ture of pulp and paper mill machinery as here bee; vice president, L. Ephraim, and genera) 
tofore \ new plant will be erected, consist manager, David Gibson. 
ing of machine shop, foundry, ete., the build The Betts Machine Co., Wilmington, Del., 
ings of which will be of brick and iron con makers of metal working and machine tools, 
struction, equipped with all modern conven are building an addition 1 their foundry 
lences which will double she capacity lwo electric 


Che Central Foundry & Machine Co., of traveling cranes and all other modern appli- 


Reading, Pa., has been incorporated with a ances are being installed, at an approximate 
capital of $7,000. L. M. Francis, H. C. Urich, ost of $20,000 
E. L. Francis, P. A. Bushong and J. H. Cheet Phe Clyde Iron Works, Duluth, Minn., have 
ham are the incorporators started up under new contr ifter a short 
The American Steel Foundry Co., of St dleness, caused by the fai f the com 
Louis has purchased the Sligo Furnace in pany, who had been conducting them. They 
Dent County, Mo., and will manufacture its will employ about 100 met 
wn charcoal pig iron Phe Buckeye Malleable Iron & Coupler Co 
lhe Baltimore Foundry Co., recently incor has begun the construction of their new plant 
porated, has purchased the interests of J. P t Columbus, Ohio, plans for which were pre 
B. Sadtler & Co., 813 South Howard street, pared by the Wellman-S« Engineering 
Baltimore, Md., and intend doing a general Company of Cleveland his will cover 20 
foundry business, including fine gray iron and acres and will consist of nine buildings in all. 
brass castings, etc. Later they expect to take which, with the equipment, w ‘ost about 
ip the manufacture of gas stoves, ete. The $500,000. Two of the structures will be 100 














750 feet and 50 feet high. There will ind the Fult 
five furnaces, each of which will cost about city are so pu 
$20,000, and all carrying work will be done \ make their 
ither by steam, electricity or compressed air he city 
Power will be furnished by two Corliss en- The Tampa 
gines of 300 horse-power each. The company s erecting a ne 
ll establish their own electric light and pow \ new foundry 
plant, and will build railroad tracks and ler construct 
vitches on their grounds These improve The Souther 
ents will double their present capacity and Penn ealers 
vhen in full operation the works will employ has decided te 
ut 1.000 men Besides the nanutac ( lac r « 
f malleable iron castings and the Little Giant Npe . 
suckeye coupler, the company intend making ess 
kinds of car castings of both malleable ( ( \ Lille 
n and steel. It is expected that part of Mace 
he new works will be in operation by J \ WW Mus 
next. Samuel P. Bush will assume the ears s 


s of 


Fuller 


superintendent 


Iron 
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Works, nee. R. | A HIE 
loving the old portion of their foundry x enlarging 
ich has been in continuous use since 840 dition, 50 
d are replacing it with a brick d ste¢ the A : 
ucture, 92 x 92 feet. and an ell. 40 x 60 fe isburg, P S 
he American Bridge Co.. Berlin branch. have le op, So 
‘ontract for the steel, and the Cleveland  ©duipped y 
ne & Car Co. will supply the equipment pecially for th 
electric traveling and jib cranes teel pipe ane 
Che firm of Hartley & Wilber of the O ey art Is 
le Foundry O., Oakville, Ind... has dis toundry, 65 x 1 
Ived H. D. Hartley will continue the busi h traveling 
ss. Mr Wilber retiring add ms wit 
he Lobdell Car Wheel Co.. Wilmington Pease their wot 
] ire erecting an addition to their fo dy Lhe ( m 
the shape of a cupola house \ new cup New \ Cre 
with a melting capacity of 25 tons pet g operated 
is also being erected vith George ( 
The new wheel foundry buildings of the \mong recet 
w York Car Wheel Works. Buffalo. N. \ Wiscons 
replace those destrove d by fire 1 Marc fy ( Osh] | 
re now practically completed and have a « e malleable 
tv of soo wheels per day The temporary corporators are 
indry which was erected in place of , d J. J. Stever 
old foundries destroyed has a capacity of g Ip 
sO wheels per day. which will give altogether \. Bosti X 
daily output of 750 wheels. The new build ultural imple 
gs were erected by the Structural Iron & Mic e ag 
1 ¢ of Baltimore \Id who ma , 1 Im el 
bly good time, the rder | e be et Mi 
en to them in the first week of Apt nd ‘ or 
steel structure of the new foundry having I f $10,000 
p together at their works. shipped to eel 
talo and erected within eight weeks there ( 1 
¢ \ g 
he foundries of Southern ¢ torn é mower he \ 
periencing qu te i boot Nn \ XK ¢ leony } ras t rie ( rr 
erecting a new foundry at Los Angel 


you 
~ae? 


same 


which 


( o es 
s] eet 
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Ci g their 
CC pp d 
1eS¢ 
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of August hey at present manufacture ag- 
ricultural implements and the Tidal Wave and 
Banner cook stoves, but are getting patterns 
ready for air tight stoves and steel ranges. 

I. IT. Robinson has purchased from Presi- 
dent J. E. Bell one-half of his interest in the 
Carthage Foundry Co., Carthage, Mo. Mr. 
Robinson has been elected vice president and 
general manager, Mr. Bell retiring from ac- 
tive management 

lhe Ohio Pump & Brass Co., Columbus, O 
was recently incorporated with a capital of 


$50,000. The company will make a specialty 
of hydraulic water lifts, plumbers’ brass goods 
and specialties They have ample facilities 
and are prepared to fill all orders promptly. 
Thomas E 
Cummings treasurer 

The Bordo Valve Co., 113 North Twelfth 
street, Philadelphia, has removed its main 


Knauss is president and John 


office and works to Coatesville, Pa Their 


new plant will be thoroughly equipped with 


up to date machinery and tools, and they are 
prepared to do strictly first-class work in brass 
casting and machine work. 

Yetroit Galvanizing & Sheet Metal 
Works, Detroit, Mich., has recently sold its 


1 he 


foundry and steel range department to the 
Detroit Sieel Range Co., a corporation recent- 
ly formed, consisting of some of the stockhold- 
ers of the older company and several parties 
rf <perience in the stove line 

\ number of independent coal operators and 


Western Pennsylvania, East- 


coke ers 
ern Ohio and West Virginia have organized 
the Tri-State Coal & Coke Co., with a capi- 

t S100,000 lhe offices of the new concern 
ire in the Lewis Block, Pittsburg. The com 
p surchased number of coal prop 
erties near Latrobe, in Westmoreland county, 
nd some along the Youghiogheny river. On 
these properties are 250 coke ovens, but more 
vill be built this summer. The company ex 


pects to market 1,000,000 tons of coal and coke 


yearly l. J. Easter is president of the new 
concern; Wm. Harris, vice president; G. W. 
Eisenbeis, treasurer, and Roy Wise, secretary. 

William C. Shafer has leased the Conneaut 
Foundry, Conneaut, Ohio, and will continue 
the obbing business heretofore carried on 
Vy that firn 

John McEwing is adding a foundry to his 


machine shop at Circleville, Ohio 

The lh lependent Novelty Co.. of Niles, ez 
has just finished building a 30 x 40 foot struc 
ure, to be used as a brass foundry, and will 


begin at once the erection of a two-story build 


ing, 40 x 60 feet, to be used for finishing and 
storage room. 

G. T. Glascock & Sons, Greensboro, N. C., 
have purchased the Piedmont Iron Works. 
They will continue the architectural iron work 
formerly done by the Piedmont works and will 
also do a general jobbing machine and foun- 
dry business at that place, confining their pres- 
ent establishment to the manufacture of 
stoves, hollow ware, grates, etc. 

F. D. Beaupre & Co. have built a new 
foundry at East Concord, N. H., and are pre- 
pared to make all kinds of metal castings. 

(he Aurora Foundry & Machine Works, 
\urora, Mo., has incorporated with a capiial 
of $75,000 to continue the manufacture of 
mining machinery. The officers are C. H. 
Cole, president and treasurer ; Jared R. Wood- 
fill, Jr., vice president; Loy T. Le Bow, sec- 
retary, and C. C. Mathey, manager. 

F.C. Austin Mfg. Co., of Harvey, Ill., man 
ufacturers of dirt moving machinery, will es 
tablish a branch at Houston, Texas, which will 
be under the management of E. H. Heaton 

Che Girard Foundry & Machine Co., Girard, 
Ohio, have incorporated with a capital of $10,- 
ooo, to do a general foundry and machine busi 
ness. Plans are under way for the construc 


tion of an entirely new plant. 


. Murphy, proprietor of Jacksonville Ma 
chine & Iron Works, iron and brass founders 
ind machinists, Jacksonville, Fla., whose plant 
was destroyed by tire, has temporary buildings 
up and is now making castings. New tools 
and machinery are on the way, and in a few 
days the machine shop will be in operatior 


Later on new and modern shops will be erect 


1e directors of the new Reading Foundry 
Co. met at Reading, Pa., and elected: Presi 
dent, F. W. Ayer; 
Wanner: treasurer, John W. Storb; secretary 
KF. A. MeDermond. 


forward as rapidly as possible, so that th 


vice pre sident, Peter D 
Plans are being pushed 


works will resume operations in the 
of June 

Borger Bros. & Co., of Columbus, Ohio, art 
about to erect a new boiler shop about 8o 
500 feet, with 4o feet clearance. A  50-to1 
raveling crane will be installed. A new foun 
dry wil 


steel construction. 


The William Tod Co., engineers, founders, 


ind machinists, Youngstown, Ohio, have un 


der way a foundry 80 x 250 feet, with a cran 


inway extension of 100 feet, and a leanto 40 


x 250 feet. The main building will be 42 feet 


1 also be erected 50 x 180 feet, and of 
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inches high, and will be equipped with three 
30-ton and two §-ton electric traveling cranes 
with 80 foot of the leanto 


span. The heigh 


will be 31 feet 6 inches, and this will be equipped 
with one 5-ton 38 feet span electric traveling 
crane, and in other respects the building will 
have all the modern appliances known to the 
rade. 

Brass Co., of Cedar Rapids, 


incorporated; the capital is $13,500. 


The Dearborn 
la., are 
are, Frederick Erickson, 
Johnson, J. A. Chandler 


The incorporators 
Kruber, C. S. 
and W. H. Dunshee 
D. M & Co., 
harvesting machinery and agricultural imple 
will build an addition of several hun 


Osborne manufacturers of 
ments, 
dred feet to their foundry at Auburn, N. Y. 
The wall of the foundry facing on 
Mechanic street is also to be rebuilt. 

The Brylgon Harrisburg, 


has been placed in operation, 


present 


Pa: 


This company 


Foundry at 


will manufacture steel castings up to I5 tons 
in weight. 

stock com 
pany with the Works, and 


under the name of the Kimball Brothers’ Com 


Kimball Bros. have formed a 


Omaha Electrical 


pany will continue the manufacture of passen 


yer and freight elevators, to which they wi!l 


add the manufacture of electric motors. Their 
works at Council Bluffs, Iowa, will be im- 


proved so that they will be better able to fill 
rders promptly 


\. L. Ide & Son, of Springfield, Ill, are 


recting a new foundry to be fully equipped 
with all modern appliances for the handling 
t engine Castings 

\\ ( Russell and | \\ Lesier will start 


the foundry at Glencoe, Minn., 


time been idle. 
R. E 
onsin Boiler Works and Foundry at 
nd, Wis., | 


Saunders, proprietor of the 


1as completed his plant 


\. Buchs Sons, manufacturers ot tarm ma 
‘ cast ind steel troughs, special cast 
ngs, ete., have outgrown their present plant at 
1 “a ‘ : 
Elizabethtown, Pa., and are now erecting an 


ntirely new one, which will consist of a wood 


vorking department, <0 x 200 feet with 


ving 30x20 feet; foundry, 54x96 feet, with a 
ng 37 x 32 feet: machine, erecting and 
ng department, 40 x 264 fe warehous« 

tice, 150 x 50 feet, two stories; pattern 

se, 32 X 30 feet, and dry house [wo side 


run into the one for 
Ma- 


design and other modern ap- 


When completed 


works, 
ading and one for unloading materials 


atest 


lances are being installed 


the plant wi be up to date in every respect 


and the firm will be in a better position than 
of their increasing trad 


& Brada Mfg. Co., 18 to 24 Mich- 


will 


ever to take Care 
Che Goet 


igan stree Chicago, soon 


: commence to 
erect a plant on the land which was recently 


purchased by them at Chicago avenue and 


Sangamon street Che factory will comprise 


a main building, 115X210 feet. and a boiler 


and blacksmith shop, each 30 


] 


lAT Le 


Che 


building will be of brick and steel. and 


will be four stories high lhe first floor will 


be occupied by the tank shop, the second by 


the machine shop, the copper department and 


offices will be located on the third story, and 


the brass foundry and finishing room on the 
floor \ll_ the 


will be equipped with the latest appliances, 


1 


fourth departments and 


shi ps 


and 


the cost of the land and the buildings alone 
will aggregate $100,000 The company hope 
to have their plant in operation by Septem- 


ber of the present year. 


The Grand Rapids Brass & Bed Co., 
Limited, has been incorporated with a capital 


Ot $70,000, to engage m manufacturing at 


Mich 


used for 


Grand Rapids, They have purchased 


a plant formerly another line of 


manufacturing and will remodel it for their 
purpose, adding buildings for foundry and 
other necessary departments, which they ex- 


pect to have ready for occupancy about July 
will conduct business in 


I Meanwhile they 


the building 


lron 


hitherto used by the Brass & 


Bed Co., dissolved G. W. Perkins is 


chairman, Addison A. Barber. vice chairman; 
EK. P. Chamberlin, secretary; and C. F. Rood, 
treasurer he general super endet is J 
W. Willams. who has been connected for 18 
vears with the Simmons Mfg. Co., Kenosha, 
Wis 
The Atlas Foundry, Carroll avenue and 
i tt stree Chicago, whicl $ perated 
the Atlas Foundry Co., has been closed, 
1d receive! appointed for the « impany 
C. O, Hart, representing a new corporation 
inder the name of the United States Steel 
Castings Co., has purchased a rge tract of 
land at Chicago Heights, | he identity 
f hose nterested n ( ew | y has 
1 been disc osed., but they ( r to be 
partly mestic and partly f g vitalists 
1 11 plant Ww be in ext ( the 
n b ding w be 300 X 700 Tteet 
Che Chicago Hardware Foundry ( whose 
main offices and plant are situated at North 
Chicago, Ill., are just completing the erection 
ra foundry building 65 x So teet lhe vy are 
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stock from $24,000 to $50,000 for the purpose 
if increasing their capacity to meet the heavy 
ind steady demand for mining machinery. The 
are Arthur Fritsch, president; Edward 
\. Gessler, treasurer, and Ferd. H 


officers 


Regel, sec- 


retary. Charles Weber is superintendent. 
[The Navy Department awarded a contract 
for the construction of a new coppersmith 


shop and foundry at the 
Yard to L. L. Leach & Son, of Chicago, at 
their bid of $83,000. 


Philadelphia Navy 


Edward P. Cooper has been appointed man- 
ager of the Anniston, Ala., plant of the Central 
Foundry Co. 

The Pyott Foundry Co., 


street, 


76 North Sangamon 
Chicago, have recently improved their 
plant by the erection of a two-story addition 75 
x 120 feet, and by the installation of new 
equipment, 

Che 
election of officers which resulted as follows: 
George M. Sargent, chairman Board of Di- 
rectors; W. D. Sargent, president; H. K. Gil- 


bert, vice-president and treasurer, and Day Mc- 


including two cranes. 


Sargent Co., Chicago, recently held an 


Birney, secretary. The company are planning 


a considerable extension to their works at 
Chicago Heights, III. 
Miller Mfg. Co., Ellisville, Miss., 


ufacturers of brass and gray iron castings, mill 


Che man 


forgings, etc., 


re laying the foundations for 


a new building, 40 x 150 feet, to be used as a 


foundry and machine shop. 
The new works of the Helmick Foundry & 


Machine Co., at Fairmont, W. Va., are now 
completed and in active operation. Equipped 
with new modern tools, the plant is espe 
cially adapted for the manufacture of mine 
cars, tipples, self-oiling car and truck wheels, 


castings, ete., orders for which the 
are now prepared to fill. 

he Featherstone Foundry & Machine Co., 
Halsted 


nlarged their foundry. 


Chicago avenue and street, Chicago, 
They have 
ived a large order for dredge machin 
ery from Puget Sound, and with the contracts 
on hand they will be forced to work overtime 


Che Wm. Ferg 


and Willow streets, Chicago, have recently in 


ison Foundry Co., Hawthorne 


Stalied a ar$ 


ger engine and have equipped their 

I ( with new tools, including an electric 
crane 

VI Hewitt’s Sons & Co., Sherman Ave 

1¢ Iron Works, East Newark, N. J., iron, 

brass and aluminum founders, have incorpor 

ated under the style of the Thos. Hewitt’s 

Sons Co. The new company will double the 

capecity of their present plant, modernizing 





it throughout with all latest appliances, so as 

to handle the increased business. 
Arrangements have just been completed 

Foundry Co. and the 


of Pittsburg, Pa., merge 


whereby the Phoenix 
Liberty Bronze Co., 
their interests under the name of the former 
The will be aban- 


doned and the Phoenix plant enlarged and re- 


company. Liberty plan 
modelled, new machinery being added for the 
purpose of facilitating the handling of much 
heavier castings than formerly, and for turning 
out finished brass and bronze of every descrip- 
The new or- 
ganization has for its board of directors the 
A. F. Brown, late manager of the 
Keystone Bridge Works; John P. Provost, of 
the R. D. Nutiall Co.; W. J. Ritchey, of Wey- 
man & E. C. Chalfant, attorney; John 
\W. Porter, accountant and auditor, and Robert 
MecMillan, who has been at the head of the 
Phoenix Co. for the past eighteen months. 

J. E. Sweitzer is putting up a foundry at 
Springfield, Mo. 


The Chattanooga Stove Co. has decided to 


tion, and also aluminum castings. 


following: 


Bros. ;: 


erect an additional foundry 157 by 67 feet. 

Che Enterprise Foundry Co. has been incor- 
Kansas City, Mo., by James 
Rogers, W. R. Moore and D. B. 


porated at 
Kershaw, S 
Henderson. 
Challoner’s Sons Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., 
is building an addition to its foundry. 

Walter F. Shattuck of the Art Institute has 
drawn plans for an addition to the Armour In- 
t.. 


workshops, forge and blacksmith shop, machine 


Geo 


stitute at Chicago, which is to contain 
shop, pattern and wood-turning shop, and foun 
dry. Mrs. P. D. 


gift for the 


Armour recently made a 


construction and maintenance of 


this building, which will have 130x100 feet 
ground dimensions, and cost $50,000. 
The Buck Stove and Range Co., of St. Louis 


Mo., 


which 


is completing an addition to its foundry 


will increase its capacity fully twenty- 
tive per cent. 
Des Moines Scale & Mfg. Oi, Des 


Iowa, have purchased a tract of land 


Che 
\loines, 
on which they intend to erect a factory which 
will give them four times the capacity of thei 
works. The 


present main building will be 66 


x 132 feet and three stories high, with a half 
It will be built of bricl 


of slow burning construction, and 


basement in addition. 
and will be 
and brass foundries, a 


machine shop, carpenter shop, assembling room 


will be used for iron 


tock 


room, etc 
The Northwestern Foundry & Supply Co., 
Detroit, Mich., are having plans made by their 
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engineer for a brick factory, 100 x 125, to be 
constructed on Grand boulevard. It will have 
composition roof, structural steel work, sky 
lights and steam heat. 

Bids are being received for the $100,000 plant 
for the Detroit branch of the American Radia 
tor Co., Detroit, Mich. The plant will consist 
of a brick machinery building, 122x300, 34 feet 
high; warehouse of frame covered with corru 
gated iron, 242x380, and a sandhouse, I12 x 56 
F. Carl Pollmar, 26 Cleland building, archi 
tect. 

he Seaman-Sleeth Co., operating the Phoe 
nix Roll Works in Pittsburg, are about to 
make some extensive additions to their plant, 
which will very largely increase their capacity 
for the manufacture of rolls, which this concern 
make exclusively. It is their intention to in- 
crease the size of their No. 2 foundry from 150 
feet in length to 240 feet. The three 80-ton jib 
cranes will be replaced by two 60-ton electric 
traveling cranes, with two 10-ton auniliary 
cranes, Two basic open-hearth furnaces will 
also be added and some large iron working 
tools installed. When these improvements and 
additions have been completed the Seaman 
Sleeth Co. will have increased their capacity 
for the making of heavy rolls fully 100 per cent 
This concern has been in business in Pitts 
burg for more than 30 years, and during that 
time their business has steadily increased 
They have confined their attention entirely to 
the making of rolls. 

M. L. Kirn & Bro., of Philadelphia, will build 

new brass foundry at 2138 Leithgow St 

The B. F. Sturtevant Co. has recently pur 
chased at Hyde Park, Mass., a tract of land 
containing about 15 acres and is preparing 
plans for the erection thereon ot a large up to 
date plant for the manufacture of blowers 
engines, motors, forges, heating apparatus, etc 
The new plant will be arranged to reduce to 

minimum the labor cost of handling material 
ind will provide for its direct progress through 


he shop from foundry to shipping room. It 


will be equipped throughout with new modern 


tools and labor Saving devices 


Deaths. 


I 


H. L. Kirschman, proprietor of the Cente 
ville Iron Works, Centerville, Lowa, died re 
cently of heart trouble, after a prolonged 


1 
sickness 


was born 72 years ago in France. In 1839 he 
came with his parents to this country, and early 
in life learned the trade of iron molding. In 


1807, with others, he established the ( 


oO-opera 
tive Foundry Co. at Rochester, of which cor 


poration he had for many years been the 


Henry K. Baker, president of the Springfield 
Foundry Company, Springtield, Mass., died 
suddenly from heart failure on May 19 

Reuben R. Finch, late vice-president of the 
Union Stove Works at Peekskill, N. Y.. and 
for nearly fifty years connected with ¢] t 
industry, died May 15, aged 72 

Carl Dickmann, for eighteen ve superin 


tendent of the Evansville Foundry Association. 


Evansville, Ind., died June 5 as the result of a 
stroke of paralysis 

H. Brown, head of the firm of G. Brown and 
Brothers, iron and brass founders, of Stockton- 


on- Tees, England, died on May 3, at the age of 


forty-eight years. He was grandson of the 
late Mr. Andrew Brown, who established the 
works in Portrack Lane, Stockton, over one 
hundred years ago 

Rufus H. Pratt died at Harifo Conn., June 

sixty-eigh: years old \Ir. P was the 
I el tthe B ( st gs | iry, Ol Hart 
ford. and of the Pratt & Cady Company. and in 
recent years he had been conn 1 with the 


Mudding up the Joints. 


[ would like to say a few words in favor of 
mudding up the joints of wooden #1 here 

e many molders who | eve uch a pro 
ceeding IS time and labor wasted 1 1 purpose 
My experience has been wever, that it pays 

inud up the seam espec la Su 
thie least rnt Many ( ( Saved 
castings which I could ( e without 
mudding up the joints 

We ill know tl nnd every 
spac n the mold no matte \ all it 1s 
We also know that. whe Frets Start 
ed, the es« ping 1ro nk e of the 
pening as it proceeds, and sO Increases in 
yressure as the gate is being filled up, making 

more and more difficult to stop the leak. On 
he other hand, if there is m of mud all 
long the joints of such a flask, this will have a 
tendency to top the rusl if the small stream 
if iron 

Ort c © a 39 I eces mud Ip ill 

es ne ( nly a ( portance of 

ene v tl m \ Ss ecessary 
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1 | \lilwaukee (Wis.) Steel 

1 1 ¢ af ——, 

Casting | stroved recently, entailing a 
I $17.50 -overed by insurance. 


Shantz & Son's foundry, at Berlin, province 


of Ontar Car was damaged by fire last 
weel $4.00 

The pattern root f the Wing-Sayle Foun- 
dry ( Rock, Ark., was damaged by 


rece ace 

The plant of 1 Humphreys Mfg. Co., at 
Mansfield, O s damaged by fire on June 6 
to th tent that the manufacture of pumps 

d Q \ be delayed tempor 

E. Chi ton & Son's foundry at Lethbridge, 


burned recently 


Southern Foundry Supply 


Co. at Avot \ vas destroyed by fire re 
cently. t ng trom $6.000 to $7,000 
St \ indry at Belleville, El. 


ut? ss 310,000 


Insurance $4, 


i avenwor h, Kan 


S 1 Burns, was partially de 
strove fit Estimated loss $3,500 
] ] 


Xt d Oak, low: > a id its 


found royed. It will be rebuilt 
a ( rr \ ( 
1 
I T ind 
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Steel Molders’ Wrinkles. 
f steel casting have at last « 


difficulty of keeping cores from 
fusing with castings, and with the new mixture 
cores are more readily cleaned out of castings 
Owing to the higher temperature at which steel 


is melted for a cast, over cast iron, the sand 


cores used in cast iron are not satisfactory 
The use of molasses and sour beer for mixing 
batches of sand for core causes steel molds 
to become rough where the cores come in con 
tact with the castings. 

[his is due to the fact that the molasses and 
beer dry out and the sand glazes or fuses with 
the metal. In one of the steel casting plants in 
Pittsburg the coremakers mix common linseed 
oil with sand. The linseed oil has the faculty 
of softening the sand of the core. The cleaner 
has no more difficulty in removing the core 


from a steel casting than he would in removing 


core from an iron casting. The theory is 
that the linseed oil in the core is fired while 
the casting is being poured. This burning and 
release of gases creates a film or space between 
the casting and the core sand, keeping the two 
effectually separated. To make a_ successful 
job the molder must be careful to make a clear 
vent from the core to allow a free escape of 
the gas, otherwise it would be forced back into 
\bout two 


the mold and create blow holes 


quarts of linseed oil is mixed with a batch of 


four bushels of sand. Other oils have been 
tried but most of these burn out in the drying 
f the core, whereas linseed oil thickens 
ind forms a gum to which the sand adheres. 
This mixture has been successfully used in 


th A set of 


cores composed of this mixture has resulted in 


making of teeth for spur gears. 


} 


the cleanest castings ever turned out at a steel 


i ry.—|[James B. Hamilton, in American 

\ } if cture 
Loss of Manganese. 

| g charge of several cupolas melting 

n have had considerable trouble 

rough the loss of manganes« We tap from 

cupola into large bull ladles, which hold about 

even tons each. When keeping the ladles 


bout half full, we experienced very good re- 
ults, but when our ladles are filled to their 
full capacity of seven tons we are not as for- 
unate. Is possible that a chemical reaction 
kes place and that through it more or less 


hea 


nganese is oxidized in bull ladle? 



























































